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DINNEFORD’S 
!AGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In of imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of suuae this most excellent remedy. 





Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





PAUL RUINART 


1906 and/9/t Vintages 


A quality Wine of rare bouquet at a 
moderate price, listed by all high- 
class Hotels, Restaurants and _ Stores. 


CHAMPAGNE 


Sole Agents (WHOLESALE) in Britain for Paul Ruinart et Cie, Rheims: 
Aitken Melrose & Co., Ltd., Melrose House, 26, Pall Mall, Lonpon, S.W.1, 
and MANDARIN House, 126-128, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Established 1829. 


WHY WASTE MONEY ? 


By paying several &s for One Extinguisher 
when you‘can obtain the most efficient for 10/6 


. KYL- FYRE”’ pA 


has a reliable reputation of over 15 YEARS, 
and will meet any other First Aid Appliance 
in Open Competition. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue TO-DAY 


KYL-FYRE, Limited EASTBOURNE 
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B. FINCH & CO., LTD. 


Consulting, Sanitary & Heating Engineers 
having now completed their Government Contracts 
are again able to undertake 

Sanitary, Sewage Disposal 

and Heating Surveys 
and to supply Reports and Schemes at moderate fees. 


B. FINCH & CO., LTD. 
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YOUNG, AUSTEN & YOUNG, 
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In adding to the joys of Motherhood, Savory & 
Moore’s I’ood plays a very important part. It 
helps the mother to continue nursing her baby and 
it satisfies the child when a food has to be found. 
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PORT WINE 


THE BEST VALUE IN 


Old Tawny Port 
A fine old wine at practically pre-war price 


Send 5/- for Sample bottle. - Post free 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


11, Bordeaux House, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


_ per Doz. Bottles. Carriage Paid 


Est. 1800. 














Real HARRIS, LEWIS, and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS. 

— vo Material & F xc usive Shades for Ladies’ & Gent's Wear. 
© Patterns and Prices on Application. 

s. A. NEWALL & Sons, Dept. C.L., Stornoway, Scotland. 


State shade desired. 
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PRICE, 3d. WEEKLY 
The Best of all Gardening Papers 


Offices : 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 





POCKET 


PAPER iuno«: 


Prevent iofection in NASAL CATARRH, which is always preset 
in INFLUENZA, Every successive use of a fabric Handkerchie 
reinfects z= Patient. Order “TOINOCO” brand at you 
Chemist. Silky Fibre 50 for 2s. Papier Crepon, 50 for Is. % 
* Beautifully soft and absorbent ’’—Lancet. 
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IRON FENCING GATES RAILINGS 
TREE GUARDS CATTLE HURDLES 
HAY & GRAIN SHEDS 
AGRICULTURAL REQUISITES 

Wrile yor Calologues 


BRIERLEY HILL TIRONWORKS STAFFS 
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MOUNTED IN NEW AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


‘Observations on the Preservation of Hoofs a: 4 
the Designing of Hoof Trophies.” 
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IMPERIALISM AND THE 
TELEPHONE 


HE announcement, to which we made brief reference 

last week, that clear and audible conversation on 

the telephone had been conducted between Washing- 

ton and the Pacific island of Catalina, over five 
thousand miles away, is one of those fairy-tales of science 
that stir the imagination very deeply. The telephone is 
an invention which in one moment seems to cause little 
else than annoyance and in another evokes the greatest 
admiration. It is the greatest pity in the world that our 
authorities do not take seriously in hand the task of popu- 
larising and improving it. ‘To be rung up again and 
again and told each time that there has been a mistake 
in the number is vexatious to anyone who is concentrated 
on business or work of any kind. It is even worse when 
the words which should come clearly are lost in a general 
buzz and it is just possible to realise that something interest- 
ing or important is being announced without its being possible 
to get the message clearly. No doubt these defects would 
tend to diminish if the telephone were in more general use 
in this country. ‘The Germans recognise its value far more 
than we do. When our soldiers entered Cologne they were 
astonished to find what a very large number of even the 
small houses were fitted with electric light and a telephone. 
The ‘Teutonic mind had grasped the fact that a general 
use of telephones is highly advantageous to commerce. 
It facilitates buying and selling in ways too well known 
to need description. But there seems to be something 
very far wrong with the organisation of the system in Great 
Britain. ‘The methods adopted seem to be too expensive. 
We pointed out, in ourissue of April gth, a case in which, after 
a telephone line had been carried a considerable distance 
to the house of an official, its general use was prohibited 
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by the fact that a heavy rental was demanded from new 
subscribers in addition to the charges for service. The 
authorities did not fail to notice what was said, but they 
seemed to think that only a solitary abuse was pointed out 
and they desired particulars in order to investigate the case. 
But that was not our purpose. It is not the individual 
case but the system that needs reform, and only about a 
fortnight or three weeks ago a letter appeared in the Times 
over a well known signature describing how the develop- 
ment of the telephone was choked in the writer’s district 
by the application of the same system. 

However, that is only a detail of mismanagement in 
this country. We hope that. the new Postmaster-General 
will take the matter in hand and do the utmost that he can 
to provide a telephone service on terms which even com- 
paratively poor people will not feel deterrent. If whenever 
he is in difficulty he finds the only resort that of increasing 
the price it is quite evident that its use will not be extended. 
In America the value of the telephone is much more appre- 
ciated, and it is not remarkable therefore that the application 
of the principle to long distances should have been brought 
into the region of practical politics by our cousins at the 
other side of the Atlantic. Yet it is safe to say that no 
country in the world stands to gain more from a long distance 
telephone than the British Empire. ‘There was far-reaching 
truth in a remark made by Colonel Carty and sent over 
by the correspondent of the Times. He said that the 
telegraph and submarine cable merely connect places, 
whereas the telephone connects peoples and homes. 
Supposing his dreams came true and good telephonic com- 
munication were established between London and Calcutta 
or between London, Berlin, Moscow and Peking, what 
an astonishing effect this would have on the consolidation 
of the Empire! Colonel Carty says also that the time is 
fast coming when the Government in London will be able to 
hold conversations daily with the Governments of the 
Dominions and India. This would mean not only an 
extraordinary saving of time but a means of getting at 
not only the facts but the atmosphere surrounding the facts 
before giving advice or making a decision. Anyone who 
has had experience of working a large cstate or even a 


farm with telephones scattered all over it so that instead of 


riding out to give an order the farmer or manager could 
send it in a minute from his office, scarcely interrupted 
in the other business in which he is engaged, will appreciate 
this. It seems almost absurd to compare a large estate to 
the largest empire, but the same principle applies. ‘There 
is nothing which is more likely to accelerate quick and good 
decisions than the facility for actual conversation between 
the people concerned. 

In a subsequent number of the 77mes there was a report 
of a conversation with Mr. Marconi, who paid a tribute 
to the great achievement of the Americans. The 
practical difficulties to be got over, he thinks, are those 
connected with maintaining the telephone wire of required 
length, especially as it would have to go through many 
disturbed countries where it would have a chance of being 
broken, and he goes on to urge the claims of wireless tele- 
phony as an alternative. He urges that the telephone does 
not work satisfactorily through a cable. That would not 
apply to wireless telephony; but, as yet, it does not seem 
capable of covering these long distances, though Mr. 
Marconi mentions that a few words have been got through 
from England to America, from America to France. It 
would, of course, be idle to blind ourselves to the 
importance of the work that has to be done before the 
whole world is linked together by means of the telephone, 
but it is evident that a highly promising start has been 
made, and when that has occurred in regard to other 
discoveries developments and improvements have followed 
swiftly on its track. 


Our Frontispiece 
A NEW portrait of Miss Phyllis Dereham, eldest daughter 


of Mr. and Mrs. William Dereham forms the frontispiece 
of this week’s issue of Country Lire. Her engagement to 
Col. the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, M P., has 
just been announced 
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AST Friday afternoon was one of great excitement 
and jsuspense. Until the last moment it 
seemed inevitable that. the Triple Alliance would 
go out ina body. ‘Then came the startling news 

that, as far as the railway workers and the transport 
people were concerned, the strike was cancelled. Thus 
the miners were left to follow out what course seemed 
wise to them. No doubt they must have felt greatly 
disappointed, and yet, if they think the matter over, 
they will find something encouraging to their real in- 
terests in the history of this dispute. It is that, though 
the public deeply resented the action of those who would 
have stopped the pumps and left the mines to destruction, 
there was, on the other hand, a general feeling that a reason- 
able satisfaction of the claims of the miners is essential 
to the well-being of the nation as a whole. ‘They themselves 
admit that some reduction in wages had become necessary. 
No industry can go on without earning profits, and as no 
profits are being earned just now the dispute between Capital 
and Labour is like that of the two Russians fighting as to 
who should wear the bearskin before the bear was killed. 


At present there are no profits to divide. On the 

contrary, industry has been checked and temporarily, at 
least, paralysed. ‘The first thing then is to get an agreement 
between the employer and the employed by means of which 
they can get a little money into the till. While that is 
being done a permanent plan should be drawn up for the 
purpose of seeing that the profits of the industry shall be 
fairly allotted between those who provide the capital and 
those who do the manual work. It is of no use relying on 
the financial help of the nation because this, to a very great 
extent, has been responsible for the fix to which the industry 
has been brought. But there must be compromises on both 
sides. Interest on capital and wages to labour alike are 
paid out of profits. It should not be at all beyond the range 
of the possible for the two to arrive at a fair and permanent 
understanding. In negotiation the miners would find that, 
much as the public resent extreme measures, the feeling 
generally is in support of the labourer’s right to a fair day’s 
pay for a fair day’s work. Up to now the miners have shown 
a spirit of stubborn adherence to the idea of a national 
pool, but there is very little reason to believe that the system 
would prosper. The principle could not be applied to 
coal any more than to other products of the soil. It 
would, for instance, be unfair to pool the profits from good 
land to subsidise land less fertile. 


OALY Newcastle with the coals left out—and they are 
being severely left out just now—wears a very chastened 
aspect. The smoke under which it is usually half concealed 
has disappeared, and the coaly ‘Tyne, comparatively pure, 
flows within its banks in open view. Newcastle at no time 
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produced much industrial smoke. ‘The great factories 
are either up the river or towards Tynemouth ; but, at 
any rate, the atmosphere last week was pellucid. The 
country round about was, on Friday morning, all white 
with snow. Very few people were travelling, as they were 
afraid of being caught at the week-end. A Sunday peace 
appeared to dwell on the city, and at the Central Station 
there was none of that bustling crowd with which visitors 
are so familiar. On the river every staithe was occupied 
by a vessel that would have been carrying coal or other 
goods except for the strike. 


ENERAL SIR JOHN COWANS, who, at the age of 
fifty-nine, died at Mentone on Saturday, was one of 
the most efficient administrators whom the war brought 
into public notice. He was very keen to get to the front 
in 1914 and afterwards, but the decision to retain his 
services at home proved to be a wise one. In addition 
to being a born organiser, his temperament was one to 
which quickness of decision naturally belonged and he 
got through what seemed to be an almost impossible task 
with comparative ease. At the beginning of the war plans 
for housing, clothing and feeding our troops had been 
made for an army of a hundred and fifty thousand, but a 
very brief experience showed that if we were going to take 
our part in the Continental struggle ten times that number 
of soldiers would not be sufficient. So there was begun 
immediately a great enlistment movement, to be followed 
later on by compulsory service, and the little army of Great 
Britain grew and grew till it attained the magnitude of 
the great armies of Middle Europe. ‘This threw a tre- 
mendous burden upon the Quartermaster-General, but he 
proved equal to it. As fast as the Army grew, the equipment, 
hutted camps and other necessaries became ready for the 
men. It involved a terrific strain on him, for which, perhaps, 
his death is the penalty. But he succeeded. At one time we 
were feeding seven million three hundred thousand troops 
on the Allied fronts and behind them, and admittedly the 
British Army was catered for better than any other. ‘That 
really is the highest eulogy that can be made over the tomb 
of Sir John Cowans. But a smaller matter will not be 
forgotten. In 1915, when, after a visit to France, it was 
pointed out in these columns to what a great extent the 
armies of occupation could feed themselves if agriculture 
were organised in their rear, the movement found a sturdy 
and splendid supporter in Sir John Cowans. 
THE KNIGHT’S SONG. 
There lives a lady in Rouen City, 
Up in the tower where the grey sheep stand 
Grey sheep aflock in the carven arches, 
And the Shepherd guarding with carven Hand 
Fair she lives, with her dreams to tend her, 
Never a cloud in her sea-blue eyes. 
May the good Shepherd of Sheep defend her, 
Up in the tower where my lady lies ! 
I will ride into Rouen City, 
When orchards blossom and days are long ; 
Sword in scabbard, the foe defeated, 
And a lance at rest that has righted wrong. 
I will climb the stairs, in their steepness winding, 
I will kiss the dream of her eyes to sleep ; 
And we shall not see—such a love is blinding 
The Shepherd smile as He guards the sheep. 
Mary ADAIR MACDONALD. 
— 
E are glad to hear that M. Barthou, the French Minister 
of War, has taken a stand against the excessive use 
of initials in the Army. Beginning with G.H.Q., which 
was ancient and permissible, the habit spread until a message 
from one officer to another usually included a hideous slang 
in the shape of initials scattered about like pepper from a 
caster. M. Barthou says the practice of using these initials 
has been so abused by individual fancy as to render it 
intolerable, with the result that a great deal of military 
correspondence and reports have become unintelligible 
even to the practised eyes of the War Minister and his 
Chief of Staff; so he has directed that, without exception, 
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all abbreviations are to disappear from Army documents 
in future, and he says rather drily that the step will ‘‘ cause 
no loss to the regularity or efficiency of the Service and will 
not detract from the beauty of the French language.” 
There are people other than soldiers who sin in the same 
way. It would be a matter for satisfaction if a fine could 
be imposed on every citizen guilty of inventing or using a 
contraction or an initial in order to save himself the trouble 
of writing or speaking the full word. ‘These vocables, 
which might be classified as “‘ for short,”’ are an abomination 
in written or spoken English. 


NE of the by-products of the strike is to be a postpone- 
ment of the Census which, in accordance with custom, 
ought to have been taken on April 24th. The numbering 
of the people is, at the best, no light task, but with one great 
stoppage going on—we use the word “stoppage’’ because the 
miners say it is not a strike and the owners will not admit 
it to be a lock-out—and other similar movements threatened, 
the attention was much too engaged in projects for feeding 
the people and getting them to and from their work for any 
spare time in which to carry out a census. Even now, when 
the threat of a greater labour trouble is for the moment 
past, it does not appear expedient to go on immediately 
with the work, and there is a rumour that it will be delayed 
until the autumn. ‘That certainly will involve a considerable 
amount of expense although nothing comparable to the 
immense loss already incurred in other directions. 


ACCORDING to a depressing account given by the 

Madrid correspondent to the Times, the castles of 
ancient Spain are suffering a fate not unlike that which 
befalls the other chateaux en Espagne—the castles in the 
air which come to us by night, and occasionally by day, 
and fade as gradually as they came into vision. ‘The 
correspondent’s tale is that many of the castles of ancient 
Spain are uninhabited and a prey to those who have no 
respect for the past or for the future. Villagers steal the 
stones, contractors break them up, dealers in antiquities 
gather what they can. A distinguished young architect 
says that these uncatalogued monuments have suffered 
more during the past twenty years than in the previous two 
hundred years. Spain, like other countries, is overburdened 
with taxation at present and cannot afford protection. 
‘he most striking examples mentioned are the dozen towers 
of Escalona, the masses of Jadraque, the Castle of Curiel, 
which until last May stood with its hide-covered gate 
intact. One beautiful palace is rented out as a sawmill, 
the electric saw being installed on the grand staircase. A 
long list is given of these historic, slowly crumbling fast- 
nesses now becoming a prey to the house-wrecker. ‘The 
sad thing is to remember that the same thing holds true 
of other European countries as well. Italy, especially, 
possesses many old castles that will go to ruin and extinction 
unless means can be found to save them. 


HERE was some extraordinarily exciting lawn tennis 
in the Covered Courts Championship at Queen’s 
Club, and though he just failed to beat the great French 
player Gobert, we may fairly claim that the hero of the 
meeting was an Englishman, W. C. Crawley. On the Friday 
he won a match against the Australasian Lycett, which 
lasted three and a half hours and ran to five sets and seventy- 
seven games. It is, moreover, pertinent to add that he is 
forty-one years old. A night’s rest is scarcely long enough 
after so gruelling a match, and then he had to face Gobert, 
who, though he is occasionally quite human on grass, is as 
nearly as may be invincible on covered courts. He lost 
the first two sets, but fought grimly on and won the third. 
Gobert is a very “ temperamental ”’ player and lost a love 
set for the fourth. ‘Then he rallied, for he has the qualities 
as well as the defects of his temperament, and a terrific 
fight ensued, the Frenchman just winning 7—5. Gobert 
is a glorious player and always popular on British courts, 
but this time the loser certainly deserves a full share of 
the credit. 


T’ is impossible at present to estimate the harm that 
has been done by the cold snap. A few days before 


it came people in the country were taking their meals out 
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of doors, being regaled the while by the scent and colour 
of blossoming cherries, plums, pears and the hundred garden 
plants which have this year broken into bloom before their 
time. Suddenly this June weather which had been tossed 
into the middle of spring turned to December. Ice was 
thick on the ponds, snow whitened the fields and one could 
not tell on the trees what was snow and what was blossom. 
It is impossible that a very heavy toll should not be taken 
of the fruit. It will be all the greater because the earliness 
extended from the South of England to the South of Scot- 
land where pears and plums were astonishingly early for 
the district. Apples, it may be, in great measure escaped 
the first onset of the bad weather because the petals of 
their flowers are not yet unfolded, but the gardener will 
“touch wood ” when he says so, because a snap like this 
always has the chance of being repeated. The more 
becomes the pity when we remember the colossal loss 
incurred by fruit growers last year. 


NCE again a very strong team of golfing ladies, receiving 
the odds of half a stroke, has been beaten by the men 
at Stoke Poges, and this course is certainly a grave of female 
hopes. Last year even Miss Cecil Leitch was beaten. 
This year she thoroughly routed her fellow champion, 
Mr. Tolley, and the ladies held their own in the singles, 
but in the foursomes the men swept the board. It was 
very interesting to see the Champion of America, Miss 
Alexa Stirling, for the first time, and certainly she is a 
beautiful player, very steady and accurate, with a thorough 
mastery ever all her clubs. To an American golfer the 
seaside wind, so different from the inland breeze, is always 
atrial. Miss Stirling is neat and skilful rather than power- 
ful, and Miss Cecil Leitch and the wind by the sea at 
Turnberry will make a formidable alliance against her. 
Nevertheless all who saw her agreed that she would take a 
great deal of beating. 


THE FIR. TREE. 
Midway within the copse a great fir stood ; 
It seemed to rule the place, lord of the wood. 
Its huge limbs stretched above the other trees, 
Hollies and oak and ash, and every breeze 
Shivered its topmost boughs, and when, below, 
The air was still it knew the wind’s clean flow. 
In summer calms those proud high branches stirred, 
While through the winter silence might be heard 
The whisper of those branches, high in air, 
As if the great fir breathed an endless prayer. 


But now it lies, a fallen giant, prone 

On the earth, and deep was its dying moan 
As, sundered to the roots, it staggered down, 
Helpless, vanquished, tearing the russet-brown 
And golden robes of those, the humbler trees, 
Which used to cluster round its kingly knees 
The lord is dead to whom the whole wood paid 
Their homage; all the lesser folks, dismayed, 
Dispute among themselves, for each cne now 
Loudly proclaims, his is the tcpmost bough. 

GuY RAWLENCE. 


T a time when the spring migration of birds is ending 
those who recognise the fascination of the subject 
will do well to turn up The Ibis for last October. In it 
Colonel R. Meinertzhagen, D.S.O., has a paper which he 
calls ‘‘ Some preliminary remarks on the Altitude of the 
Migratory Flight of Birds,” but which is really a foundation 
for further study. Definite evidence on the subject was 
obtained during the ’eighties at Princetown in New Jersey, 
where, through an astronomical telescope, numbers of birds 
were seen passing across the face of the moon at a height 
of between 5,000ft. and 10,0o0oft. Very high flights 
appear to be exceptional. During the war airmen agreed 
that birds were seldom seen at over 2,000ft. or so, but 
the exceptions are very interesting. ‘They include lapwing 
at 6,500ft., duck at 7,500ft., and so on. The general 
conclusion arrived at provisionally by the writer is that 
birds need not, nor do they, ascend much above 5,o00ft. 
above the level of the earth. Those which fly at a greater 
altitude are exceptional. 
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THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS 


Our illustrations of Mr. Soper’s etchings are reproduced by kind permission of the publishers, Messrs. H.C. 


Dickins, 


of London and New York. 


PRIL in the old times was the month in which 
men were accustomed to go on pilgrimage. It still 
brings with it a kind of uneasiness and _ longing 
to leave the city for the fields, though spring is 
only at the stage when its heralds and premonitors 

are sent forth. They have come earlier than usual this 
year. Where the wild cherry is sheltered it is in full 
bloom—in its white nightgown, to use one of Mr. 
Bashford’s similes, but where the trees are fully exposed, 
the buds still keep resolutely shut. They proclaim the 
truth of the old saying that no weather is bad when the 
wind is still. It is the wind far more than anything else that 
holds the advance of spring in check. ‘The wild broom does 
not usually flower before the hawthorn, but this year we have 
found it already. It was in a bosky wood, sheltered on every 
side but the south. This surely is unusual, for the broom is 
not like its field companion, the gorse, which shines more or less 
all the year round, at least, nearly all the year. There is a 
little time after it has shed its summer blossoms when no 
flower appears on it. As we cannot consider kissing out 


of favour, even then, another ancient saw must be accepted 
with modification. 

The lanes at this time of year used to be gay with prim- 
roses and cowslips, and in parts of Surrey they remain so, but 
within a twenty-five mile radius of London these flowers have 
disappeared from the highway and have found an insecure 
asylum even in the fields and plantations. Sharp visaged 
visitors from town, whom the country well could spare, uproot 
them, even in secluded fields, in order to make a little money on 
the street. Were they content to pick the flowers no harm 
would be done. 

But the worst sinners are the caravanners, not the amateur, 
but the professional variety, who camp on the roadside waste 
or in any sheltered corner at night and sell their goods by day. 
There is generally a large family of them, including many 
men and women, as well as children, and they leave nothing 
untouched on the roadside which can be turned into money. 
Some local authorities are making strenuous efforts to stop 
them from camping, and few people who live in the country 
would not be glad if others were equally strict. It is not 
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only what they pick up in the way of flowers, rabbits and 
so forth, but they very often leave gates open, and their 
horses, turned out to find what food they can on _ the 
highway, enter cornfield and pasture and do a great deal 
of mischief. - 

It is wonderful how often conversation in the month of 
April turns upon the little occurrences in field and hedgerow. 
The wild population is seething with interest and arouses 
the curiosity of the human spectator, who naturally feels a great 
deal of sympathy with proceedings that in some way suggest, 
if they do not resemble, facts in his own life. There is the 
annual courtship and the pairing of the birds carried on with 
song and merriment just like the human wooing. There is a 
calendar to be kept of rivals from distant shores who come here 
as regularly as people of leisure and wealth depart for the south 
of France. Some are obscure and noticed only by the specialist, 
but there are outstanding figures which catch everybody’s atten- 
tion. Who is not glad when he sees the first swallow skimming 
over the surface of the green wheat? Even those who in the 
end become bored with the monotonous cry of the cuckoo 
welcome with fresh surprise the first arrival. ‘Talking of being 
bored, we were speaking to a lover of the country a day or two 
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ago who said the pleasantest noise he heard at nights was that 
made by the frogs, which he imitated perfectly : but the cuckoo 
he disliked. On one occasion he made an attempt to count 
how often the bird uttered its cry, but after getting to seventy- 
eight times he lost patience and never repeated the experience. 
The nightingale’s arrival is an event of the first importance 
in the calendar of the lover of nature. It generally happens 
close on that of the cuckoo and that of the cuckoo’s mate, the 
wryneck. Animals do not migrate to any great extent in this 
country, but now is the time when the first little rabbits come 
peeping out of their holes and the hare leaves her brood in some 
quiet corner of the garden. ‘The fox cubs come later and so do 
the young of the smaller carnivora. 

There are times when one is inclined to think only the 
wild creatures are really beautiful in spring, but this would be 
doing a very great injustice to domestic animals. The silly 
sheep may not be much to look at in spring, nursing ewes are 
constantly hungry and have no care of their coats, which are 
ragged and torn with much scrambling through briar and thorn. 
But look at sheep in a flock and at a distance, and it will be 
strange if you do not find them fine figures in the landscape. Mr. 
Soper, in his picture called ‘“* Counting,”’ has caught them in a 
suggestive attitude. Somehow the shepherd with his lantern 
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brings to mind one-eyed Polyphemus in his cave—why, it is 
impossible to explain. The shepherd counting his flock as 
they come home to rest is a figure of night and dreamland. 
Who has not tried the ancient method of wooing Morpheus 
by counting the flock as it slips through a gate two or three 
at a time? We know a sleepless wight who keeps a regular 
flock of imaginary sheep. He knows them by headmarks as they 
pass through the same old gate, which he has conjured up ever 
since that eventful day when he tried this method of inducing 
sleep. To lose count and begin over again is of the very essence 
of the game. If you did your conjuring with a lantern like the 
man in the picture and made the sheep pass to a dark fold at 
nightfall, it might be all the more effective. But this is not 
done very often in the really big sheep districts, where the 
shepherd is very often engaged in counting his sheep, but 
does so in a less picturesque manner, by making them pass 
through a gate from one field to another. 

Sheep in ‘“‘ Market Day” the artist has made beautiful, 
but it is in the mass and not in the individual. It is the group, 
the fine old horse-drawn wagon with its contents, the shepherd 
in charge as well as the flock which, combined, form a most 
attractive picture. 





DAY. 


On the whole, one is inclined to dismiss the individual 
sheep, except during that short period in which it remains a lamb, 
as a good object to draw or paint. Recently, however, many 
owners of celebrated cattle have wished that another Cooper 
would make his appearance so that the remembrance of these 
animals should be preserved on canvas. But here the artist is 
confronted with a task beyond him. A shorthorn that may 
sell for anything up to five figures has many exquisite points to 
the eye that can see them ; and the worst of it is that the owner in 
their representation wishes above all things that these points 
should be dwelt upon and emphasised. His ideal of a picture 
is one in which a possible buyer would find all the conventions 
and excellencies that go to the making of a champion. Woe 
betide the artist who fails in any of these, be his artistry never 
so superfine ; a silky skin, a back like a billiard table, a head 
typical of the breed, a well set tail, a framework of bones that 
will pack well with meat. A considerable source of income is 
derivable from the painting of cattle, and there are artists cynical 
enough to say they might just as well paint fat cattle as fat mayors 
and aldermen with their chains and badges—which has long 
been an avenue whence the rising artist derives the means to 
carry on till his fame is established. ‘The camera is, perhaps, the 
better instrument for recording the form and perfection of a 
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prize-winning beast. But there are some to whom it is not 
sufficiently impressive. ‘They like a thing such as that done 
on a large canvas. 

Of all domestic animals the horse lends himself best to this 
purpose. Almost any kind of horse will do. A thoroughbred is 
one of the most graceful of animals; and yet, some old crock, used 
in a coal cart or to drag a plough, will often by his very infirmity 
allure the painter. In the engraving which we show, called 
“Hauling 'Timber,” a picture is made which belongs more to 
autumn and winter than to spring. Nevertheless, it would not 
be impossible to meet it in a spring walk, because, where wood- 
cutting has been going on during the winter and spring culti- 
vation is well forward it is usual to put the men to shift timber 
when there is nothing else to do. 
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Twenty-five years ago that would have been treated as an 
absurdity, but in a year like the present when it has been dry 
enough for the tractor plough to be used for weeks and even 
months, the work is so far forward that it is not easy to find 
something for the hands to do. One often wonders how long it 
takes before a new invention on the farm becomes old enough 
to interest the artist. Old poets used to write of the swish ot 
the scythe. ‘‘ Hush and be silent,” was Andrew Lang’s version 
of it, and he declared that the noise of a mowing machine was 
something alien and unlikeable. But that was generations ago. 
Children have grown up to associate the by no means dis- 
agreeable noise of the machine with early summer days and all 
that they mean, and so the new noise passes into poetry, that is 
to say, into art. 
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SMOKE.—II 


IMPRESSIONS OF A TOUR THROUGH BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND: OLDBURY AND BLACKHEATH 


By THomas BurKE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LIMEHOUSE NIGHTS 


T is a long journey from Mayfair to a seriously shocking 

slum, but it is an easy journey from the bright, hard 

prosperity of Birmingham to slums more utter than 

anything in Spitalfields or Haggerston. Smethwick, 

Oldbury and Blackheath make one big sore on the side 
of Birmingham. They are not resolutely ugly; they have 
nothing to evoke the note of exclamation; the Devil did not 
build them. ‘They seem to be the work of some tired and 
harassed man who has followed the elementary rules of building 
without spirit or craftsmanship. The result is a long lane of 
sour red brick. 

The houses are without garnish or lustre. Nothing is 
older than seventy years. Naked stone doorsteps meet the 
bare pavements. The windows are gaunt, blear, apathetic. 





CHIMNEYS ROTUND AND SQUAT, SLIM-WAISTED 


About the ragged doors half-clothed children shrill adenoidally 
and fight. You seldom see bare-footed children in the very 
lowest quarters of London, but here children bare-legged and 
bare-footed play about the main street and toddle in the black 
slime of the gutters, seeking there some trifle of unaccustomed 
brightness, though it be wet mud. From knocker to knocker 
goes the tally-man on his rounds. Young girls drag about 
on errands in father’s cap, coat and boots; a piece of sacking 
for skirt; their forward beauty strangled in its incipience by 
the circumstance of industry and squalor. Their burlesque 
feet stumble through the foul byways. And they don’t care. 
That is the final horror: they don’t care. 

Down the side streets dusty ‘“ general ”’ stores break the 
ranks of the bald hovels. In their dim windows tinned meats 
lie littered with dusty loaves, paraffin, bundles of wood and 
hummocks of pork dripping. Morning and evening, whatever 
the season, these streets are chill. Nowhere is there warmth 
or gladness—neither in intercourse nor quarrel. I sought 
long for some beauty amid this disfigurement, some redeeming 
touch of kindliness amid the rancour ; for I feel that wherever 
human creatures are gathered, or even herded together, there 


” 


AND ‘“ NIGHTS IN TOWN.” 


must be some active sweetness, romance and sacrifice. But 
I could find nothing here. The people seemed to be of the 
sooted stones about them. No cheerful salutations passed 
between them; no time of day; no agreeable gossip about 
it and about. In glum reticence they went about their several 
occasions. Sullen face passed sullen face in a fog of indifference. 

Bad as the conditions are, more shocking is the acquiescence 
of the people. One is shamed at the sight of one’s fellow- 
countrymen in such obscene surroundings (the sanitary arrange- 
ments in some of the cottages cannot be described in print). 
One is shamed at the system that produces such places as 
Oldbury and Blackheath. But one looks with horror upon 
the apathy of the system’s martyrs. That Englishmen should 
live without rebellion under such conditions is the deepest 


CHIMNEYS, CHIMNEYS SLENDER AND SOARING. 


shame. Mixing with the people, I had a painful feeling that 
they were fairly free from crime. Of colour, vitality, the rich 
impelling surge of antagonism and desire, they are empty. 
I felt that they would not fight for anything—except the Dear 
Ole Flag. For that they did go out to fight; but go out to 
combat the circumstances that brutalise their wives and 
children—No. They grumble at their Union leaders, but, 
for themselves, they acquiesce. They do not even murmur 
or “ grouse.” They lump it. I cannot conceive one of them 
as a successful burglar, for that profession demands resource, 
self-dependence, the spirit of challenge and defiance; guts. 
That a wealthy city like Birmingham should tolerate Oldbury 
and Blackheath at its doors is one more example of the callousing 
effects of wealth. 

Looking upon Oldbury I could with difficulty refrain 
from crying: “Out, damned spot!” And “out” those 
who draw fat livings from it, and “ out ” the system that compels 
men to work in it for livelihood, and makes monstrous those 
bodies that should be vessels of beauty. 

Between Blackheath and Stourbridge one comes upon 
the brutes for whom these places exist. There they crouch 
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and rear—companies of chimneys, diversities of smoke-shapes 
of varied hue, savage engines, leaping furnaces that mystify 
the night with their enchanted circles —enormities so bare 
and sheer that they deceive one with a sense of grandeur. 
Ironically, this morning of my visit the sun filled a wide blue 
sky and voles upon the chimneys and discovered the rich 
hues of their encrustations of soot and dust. It shone upon 
the soiled grey of the fields and upon the worn green hills, 
and lent them a false convalescence. It shone upon the whole 
infelicitous countryside, scarred in a hundred places by the 
hoof-marks of the beast ; and where the pit-shafts boiled with 
ong and steam, it played among the smoke and transfigured 
t to fantastic floating snow. 

It made more dreadful the forsaken buildings, the 
abandoned mines, and the ulcers of red brick that broke out 
against the low hills. I stood 
it the centre of a three-mile 
radius of chimneys ; chimneys 
rotund and squat, slim-waisted 
‘himneys, chimneys _ slender 
ind soaring, chimneys with 
hick necks, low kilns, and 
‘wisted retorts, each producing 
‘0 its capacity; and in the 
right morning they were 
soulless sentinels, guarding 
some secret master and toss- 
ng fearful challenges. En- 
couraged by the sun, the 
will-to-live of nature made 
gallant endeavours. Clumps 
ff hawthorn, springing from 
nounds of wet coal, were in 
bud. Dandelions were shoot- 
ing from chimney bases. But 
it was a hopeless essay. Here 
they shall not live. All is 
blasted and poisoned; dank 
and fetid. Man, the Hun, is 
quick to destroy the unprofit- 
able thing. 

The earth seemed bursting 
with toil. Fury was let loose, 
befouling all about it. And, 
most disquieting of all, in all 
this angry land and fair- 
featured sky, in all this vast, 
agitated work-scape, not one 
human figure, nor any noise. 
All was silence and_ stress. 
Strange things were doing ; 
hills and chimneys were in 
agonised labour; but of the 
moving spirit no sign or 
sound. It was devilry, the 
work of secret hosts. 

Yet here, at least, was 
energy. Here was decision. 
The swift clean lines of the 
chimneys and shafts were a 
contrast and a challenge 0 the 
mean spirit of the O:dbury 
streets. Here was cold 
efficiency towering above in- 
eptitude ; the monster chal- 
lenging its makers. If only 
some of this sturdy fitness-for- 
purpose could be lent to the 
unstable creatures who are its 
servants ! 

When the secret hosts came 
out of the earth in the after- 
noon, | found them, as I had expected, a race of strange beings. 
They were morose and unfriendly, having communion with 
dark things. They did not mingle with the field-workers, 
who are as other men, hale and expansive. In customs, speech, 
and thought they were a race apart. ‘They had the air of the 
conquered. The wheels and the cages and the smoke had 
the victory. 

From the silence of Blackheath I turned to the freer voice 
of Birmingham. Birmingham is not a city: it is a noise. It 
is one unending clatter of falling tools ; a turmoil and a tangle ; 
and the spirit that directs that noise is a spirit more cruel than 
that which broods over the land of chimneys beyond it. There 
are only toil and discomfort, which are a pardon for misanthropy. 
But in the opulent streets of Birmingham, where things are 
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well appointed, where are clean, bright shops, where money 
is easy and aspects are pleasant, there is little excuse for the 
cold steel manners one finds there. 

De Quincey apostrophised Oxford Street as the stony- 
hearted step-mother. It seems to me an untrue bill. Rather 
would I give the name to any thriving provincial city. After 
Birmingham, Oxford Street is a warm-bosomed mother. More 
quickly will the outcast find succour there than in C orporation 
Street. The people of Birmingham might take Sinn Fein 
for their motto. They are for themselves alone. They are 
suspicious of all strangers, and towards needy strangers they 
can maintain an admirably stoical fortitude. What they have 
they hold. You can hear their hammers singing their favourite 
psalm: ‘‘ Make the money, make the money—trade, trade, 
trade!” London streets are not paved with gold, but London 


SCARRED IN A HUNDRED PLACES BY THE HOOF-MARKS OF ‘THE BEAST. 


people do not regard five shillings as the keys of heaven. 
London people have a keen sense of humour. 

But, then, if Birmingham developed a sense of humour, 
there would be no Birmingham. Which would indeed be dire. 

Late in the evening I went back to Oldbury and Black- 
heath. The evening air was still, and about the streets smokes 
wavered and curled, their hues changing from saffron to pearl, 
from ebony to olive. Tripe kitchens breathed savoury steam 
into the mixture. Men and women hung about at corners 
as though at a loss. Their attitudes expressed the question : 
“What shall we do next?” And there was no answer. But 
their attitudes belied them. I discovered that they had no 
intention or desire to do anything. That lounging at the 
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cross-roads, gaping at nothing, was their “ evening.” 
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“Oldbury.” One sees the name in the railway guide 
and rolls it over the tongue, and visualises an old market- 
town with a placid square. A tree or two in the centre 
with circular benches. A church behind it with mellow 
wistful bells. Two old inns, oak-beamed and_ingle- 
nooked. Old men in the parlour, pleasantly garrulous. 
And what one finds is—Oldbury—a muttered curse 
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choked in the throat; not painful enough for tears, too sad 
for laughter. I remained in its streets till half-past ten 
watching for some sign of animation. There was none. Nx 
drunkenness, no disorder, no spirited outbursts. Darkness, 
stark outlines of dumb dwellings, weary, shuffling feet, and 
thick monotonous voices. And behind all, the pouring smoke 
and the eloquent tongues of flame. 








WREN AND ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL 


N view of the present very serious condition of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, which has necessitated the closing of the 
building for three vears in order that important works 
of restoration may be carried out, it is interesting to recall 
that on two previous occasions similar extensive reparation 
has been necessary to ensure the preservation of the fabric. 
The Chapel was built at the end of the fifteenth century. 
Two hundred years later, namely, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, its faulty condition—due mainly to 
Commonwealth neglect—was exercising the minds of the Dean 
and Canons. Sir Christopher Wren was called in to advise, 
and he drew up a detailed report on the structural defects, 
giving precise directions as to what should be done to put the 
building in a sound condition again. Sir Christopher acted 
in the capacity of a well informed friend rather than as a pro- 
fessional architect in this matter, and a very graceful acknow- 
ledgment of his services is recorded in the Chapter Act Book. 
Thus, under date January 23, 1682, is this entry: ‘“* Ordered 
y' y® thankes of y° Chapter be given to S* Christopher Wren 
for his great paines & care in visiting the decaye of y® Chappell 
& y' y° charges of his coming downe bee defrayed by the 
treasurer & ye workmen hee brought with him bee gratifyed.” 
Later this recognition found expression in a more sub- 
stantial form, as is seen from the entry, under date May 1, 1682, 
which runs as follows: “ A present orderd to St Christopher 
Wren of a piece of plate of y® value of 20 li. Dr. Hascard and 
Dr. Sprat to wait upon him wt" ye s¢ p'sent and y® thanks of 
y° house for his great care & kindnesse in his surveying y° roof of 
ve chappell & sending his instructions about y° repair thereof.” 
The text of Sir Christopher’s report on the fabric is given 
in St. John Hope’s great book on Windsor Castle. Some 
of the principal points in it may here be noted. The architect’s 
survey discloses that the beams in the roof over the choir are 
‘“ broaken ”’ and “ splitt’”? and decayed at the ends. Over 
the body of the church “ the new Trusse (which of late yeares 
hath been putt in towards the west end) is sunke & must be 
otherwise secured, least it press upon the Crown of the Arch ” 
more beams are “ broaken”’ and “ rotted”; certain timber 
is ‘* muche damnified ” by faulty gutters above it; the lead- 
work is also reported to be very defective in places, while as 
regards the stonework: ‘‘ There are severall crackes in the 
Vault, which hath scarce butment enough. The Battlements 
are in some places loose enough & want pointing, in some 
places fallen, and also the Pinacles want pointing. The Beasts 
which stand upon them are many of them broaken & fallen in 
the Gutters. The Coapings of the Buttresses in many places 
take water, & nourish weeds, & want cleansing & pointing, 
the North side most espetially.”’ 
These facts make plain that the structure was in a sorry 
plight, and it needed all Sir Christopher’s acumen to determine 


how best the defects could be remedied. His main concern 
was the state of the roof, and it is to be noted that his advice 
in regard to its repair proclaims him to have been a forerunner 
of those who in later days have advocated careful reparation 
rather than wholesale restoration of an old building. ‘Thus, 
after noting that “‘ the Roofe containes a vast deale of excellent 
Timber,” Sir Christopher goes on to remark, with sly humour, 
that “‘ it is a fault there is soe much, the Architect lived too neer 
the Forrest, the Scantlings being too great & heavy soe that the 
weight of the Beames splitt themselves, where they are not of 
soe young Timber, as we now require in building. However | 
cannot advise a new roofe by reason of the damage that may 
be done accidentally to the Vault in raysing new Trusses ; 
the Battlements also may receive much hurt in the worke: 
I Rather advise That an ingenious & carefull man may be 
imployed who by degrees shall strengthen the old Timbers 
as they stand, & shall secure one Bay after another by the 
methods following ”—which he then proceeds to set out, the 
methods consisting principally in bolting, cheeking, splicing 
and cleating the defective timberwork. “‘ The Roofe being thus 
well secured, what is done to the Stoneworke will be the Strength 
as well as the Beauty of the Fabrick, & will give credit to the 
worke, because little els will appeare to have been done to Vulgar 
eyes.” The vault is to be wedged up and cracks pointed, the 
battlements pieced, loose stones set anew, and the pinnacles 
pointed. 

Finally Sir Christopher advises “ That some workemen & 
servants of the Church might be obliged to spend one day in a 
quarter to view the Roofe & cleanse the Gutters, & prevent 
the growths of weeds & take notice of Drips before they doe 
mischeife, & report any defects they finde to the Treasurer, 
for drips happen sodainly, & one shilling seasonably expended 
prevents great charges, & sometimes uncurable damages in such 
Fabricks as this where the Buttments are too nice & tender 
& may easily give way to the Vault, which the Architect hath 
designed with boldness enough low & flatt to ostentation, 
as I can demonstrate having taken with care the section of the 
Church for my own satisfaction. Yet I judge he hath done 
what is just suffitient, if it be well maintained.” The total 
estimate for the works recommended amounted to {£1,012— 
equivalent to about five times that sum in_ present-day 
currency. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that Sir Christopher’s 
main concern was with the wooden roof, and though he pointed 
out that the provision which the original architect made to 
resist the weight and thrust of the vault was only just 
“ suffitient,” the vault had not at that time begun to cause 
danger. That the danger has only now come, after more than 
four hundred years, is a tribute to the skill of the original 
designer. ae a 
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SEASHORE 


By Leo WALMSLEY. 


Lately Curator of the Marine Biological Laboratory, Robin Hood’s Bay. 





THE SHORE CRAB HAS TURNED THE LIMPET OVER AND 
ITS FATE IS SEALED. 

T is high water ; from point to point of our grandly curving 
bay the sea spreads like a sheet of dull, smooth metal, 
too heavy to stir. Gulls fly listlessly over its grey surface ; 
a fishing lugger lies becalmed, the brown, unbellied sail 
hanging limp from the yard. Far out through the haze 

that masks the blue of sky and blurs the horizon, a tug boat is 
steaming north, the half dismantled hulk of an obsolete cruiser 
in humiliating tow behind it. Peace, and a symbol of peace. 
Yet look once more. Shorewards of the lugger has come a 
sudden stirring in the water. Three sharp black fins curve up 
and down again through the queer rippling patch that has appeared 
on the surface of the sea. Up they come again, and down. 
The patch moves, indefinitely, like water spilt on a polished 


table. Stung from their lethargy the gulls scream and fly to 
the spot. A boat has been lowered from the lugger. A man 


at the stern stands ready to shoot a net, for the patch consists 
of herring fry brought to the surface by a shoal of mackerel. 
The black fins belong to porpoises chasing both fry and mackerel, 
the fishermen require the last named only, the gulls will take 
whatever offers. 

Peace—yet here is war; war relentless as it is continuous ; 
war that has been waged since time immemorial; war that 
will know no armistice till the sun grows cold and all life ceases— 
the war for the right to exist. In this tremendous everlasting 
conflict all living things must fight, from the primitive proto- 
plasmic jelly to evolution’s highest flood—mankind; and the 





DOG WHELKS ATTACKING BARNACLES. 


These are easier prey than limpets, and after the passing of the whelk army only empty 


barnacle shells will remain. 


A DOG WHELK ATTACKING A LIMPET BY 
THROUGH ITS SHELL. 


BORING A HOLE 


battlefields reach from the depths of ocean to the mountain 
tops, from the reeking fever jungle even to the palaces of kings. 
The reward of victory in the fight is not just life, but life that 
continues life and preserves the race. The penalty of defeat 
is not just death, but race extinction. The methods of the 
fighters vary according to their species and the character of the 
battlefield, but the issue is always the same, that a sufficient 
number of the species shall survive and reach maturity, and thus 
carry on the race. 

Nowhere is the issue contested more fiercely than on that 
narrow margin of the ocean bed, which for want of a_ better 
name, we call the sea shore, the area that is exposed to the air 
when the tide is at its lowest ebb; and one requires but the 
slightest knowledge of marine biology to recognise what a 
tremendous influence the struggle has on the habits and life 
histories of the animals found thereon. 

Take, for example, the common limpet, an animal that is 
found abundantly wherever there are sea-washed rocks to give 
it anchorage. Examine the stout tent shaped shell so firmly 
fixed to the rock that without some tool we cannot move it 
a fraction of aninch. Our old time naturalists would go off into 
a religious ecstasy as they showed you how perfectly the shell 
is designed to protect the soft snail body from its myriad enemies, 
gulls, rooks, oyster catchers, codfish, crabs, not to speak of the 
deadly frost and sunshine and the beating surf of the flood tide. 
This shell is a military masterpiece, but it is just as well to 
remember that, if it were not, the animal 
would. die by the million and would 
rapidly become extinct. The ancestors 
of the limpet had shells of the spirally 
twisted winkle type, and most likely 
the present conical form has been pro- 
duced as the direct result of changing 
habits which led our slimy friend to 
seek his food in the more exposed and 
dangerous localities. Nor does this 
wonderful shell give to its owner 
absolute protection, that would be con- 
trary to one of Nature’s fundamental 
laws. When the tide comes up, the 
limpet must leave the security of its 
anchorage and set off in search of the 
delicate fronds of weed that form its 
staple diet. It moves cautiously and 
does not raise the shel! more than is 
necessary for the extrusion of its sensitive 
tentacles. But that is quite sufficient 
for the cunning little shore crab, which 
suddenly darts out from a crevice or 
ambush of weed, inserts a big claw and 
deftly turns the unsuspecting one on to 
his back, when he is, of course, quite 
helpless. Stand on a limpet-enciusted 
rock when the flood tide is rising up its 
walls and you will see the shore crabs 
creeping stealthily upwards, waiting for 
the limpets to “ unstick’’ and start ont 
on their foraging expeditions. 

The limpet has another 
enemy in the dog whelk, or 
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winkle, which, by means of a file-like tongue, actually bores 
a hole straight through the tough shell and extracts the 
juicy contents. Man, also, is responsible for the annual 
destruction of millions of limpets, yet I doubt whether the 
limpet population is appreciably less to-day than it was a 
thousand years ago; its food is plentiful and the shell, at any 
rate, protects a sufficient number of adults to enable them to 
give rise to a healthy second generation. 

Its method of fighting is, of course, a purely defensive one. 
Most of the seashore animals combine defence with offence, 
their shells or claws or spines or stings serve the dual purpose. 
The common shore crab is a good example. Even while engaged 
in the gentle pastime of stalking limpets in shallow water, the 
crab may be attacked by herring gull or cormorant, or in deeper 
water by a hungry cod or coal fish. If seen by the enemy, he 
immediately proceeds to defensive tactics ; either he “‘ freezes ”’ 
and relies on the protective colouring of his shell to put the would 
be executioner off his stroke, or he stands with his back to a 
rock, big claws curved out in a most aggressive attitude, and 
poses as a “* very devil of a fighter,” which is usually quite enough 
for the ordinary gull or fish. He can fight, of course, but he is 
nothing like so fierce as he looks. 

The shore crab, like most marine animals, sufiers the greatest 
number of casualties in the early months of development. The 
larve, which are free swimming, are preyed upon by fish, jelly- 
fish, anemones and such like animals, and even those that sur- 
vive have no easy time of it until the big claws are grown. In 
any rock pool, or on wet sand, you will find scores of baby shore 
crabs and their.one and only method of protection is camouflage, 
and that habit they have of standing stock still when surprised, 





LIMPETS SAFE ENOUGH IN THEIR POINTED SHELLS UNTIL HUNGER COMPELS 
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A CURIOUS MAP-LIKE EFFECT PRODUCED BY LIMPETS 
WANDERING IN SEARCH OF FOOD 
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and which many naturalists say is a pretence of death. But 
to sham death in the presence of the usual seashore enemy would, 
in my opinion, be utterly futile, and simply asking for trouble. 
I doubt whether even a codfish would prefer a nasty wriggling 
biting crab inside its stomach to a nice quiet dead one. The 
shamming-dead instinct is a necessary part of the camouflage 
scheme, and it is born of the knowledge that movement more 
than anything else attracts attention. and spells discovery, 
In my own experience as an aerial observer during the war ] 
found that the most cleverly camouflaged gun or armoured car 
could be spotted with ease if it moved, and I have noticed pre- 
cisely the same thing with girafie and leopard in the African 
bush; naturally enough, for the whole principle of camouflage 
is imitation of the background against which the animal or 
object is seen, and the background does not moive. 

While discussing the limpet we mentioned as one of its 
enemies the dog whelk, or white winkle, which bores a hole through 
the top of its 
shell. According 
to many writers 
it is a common 
sight to see a dog 
whelk sitting on 
the limpet’s back 
engaged in this 
kind-hearted occu- 
pation, but my 
own experience, 
gained chiefly on 
the Yorkshire 
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THE NASTY STICKY SEA SLUG, WHICH 
NO ONE CARES TO EAT. 


SEA SLUG FEEDING ON BEADLET ANEMONE, 


It takes the colour of its meal and, while eating, is difficult to 
distinguish from its victim. 
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SHORE CRAB SHAMMING FRIGHTFULNESS, 

SCARE OFF THE COMMON GULL OR FISH 
c ast, is that the dog whelk usually favours the acorn barnacle, 
p ssibly because it is much easier game. The acorn 
b rnacle is generally associated with the limpet and in many 
k alities every square inch of surf-beaten rock is_ thickly 
e. crusted with the shell of this strange animal, which, as the 
r. .der is doubtless aware, is a member of the crustacean family. 
Je larvae are shrimp-like in appearance, and it is only after 
w-eks of a harrowing free swimming existence that they settle 
dwn on the rocks, cast off or modify their limbs and rejoice 
in the comparative safety of a sedentary life. Comparative, of 
course, for against the dog whelk, those cunning Ihttle sliding 
putes by which the barnacle wards off lesser foes, are quite 
ineffectual. You will sometimes see clusters of two or three 
hindred dog whelks, the apices of their shells all pointing 
i: the same direction, sitting on a barnacle encrusted rock, 
and if you examine the area over 
you will see that every barnacle in their path has _ been 
killed, the empty shells remaining like tombs in a desolate 
graveyard. 

So far as one can tell by observation, the dog whelk has few 
enemies, or, rather, the tough shell and horny door form an 
apparently perfect protection against atmospheric conditions 
and the attacks of gulls and fish. But here, again, it is the 
voung that sufier, and we can safely say that for every dog 
whelk that reaches maturity at least a hundred thousand 
larve have paid the price. Every animal must have what 
the scientists call a ‘‘ control,’ otherwise at its normal rate 
of production it would quickly overrun the earth or ocean. 
The ‘ control”? of man at the present day is chiefly disease ; 
but, as medical science progresses, it is possible that in the 
future Nature will find another way of keeping the human 
population of the globe within reasonable limits. 

Control by disease is not a very 
common phenomenon amecng seashore 
animals, but partial control by para- 
sitism frequently occurs. Our old friend 
the shore crab suffers in this respect 
froma parasitic crustacean that attaches 
itself to the animal’s under surface 
and sends long branched filaments 
into the remotest corners of its host’s 
body, feeding, of course, on the flesh 
and various juices. Shrimps and 
prawns are attacked by similar para- 
sites, likewise various fish, including 
the salmon trout. Two years ago ! 
saw a small, underfed trout, whose tail 
and pectoral fin had been literally eaten 
away by parasites, of which, in the 
fish’s body I counted no fewer than 
thirty-two. While discussing the subject 
I might mention that a friend of mine 
once removed a large parasitic crusta- 
cean from the gills of a _ codfish. 
Hanging on to the under surface of 
the parasite was a parasitic worm. 
Microscopic examination revealed.in the 
reproductory organs of the worm a 
parasitic protozoan. 


which they have moved 


Big fleas have little fleas 

Upon their backs to bite ’em, 

And these in turn have lesser ones ; 
And so ad infinitum. 


’ 


Our poet must have been a marine ACORN BARNACLES 


biologist. 


USUALLY QUITE ENOUGH TO 


WITH 


TINY SHORE CRABS CAMOUFLAGED ON 
THERE ARE FOUR. 


SAND 


Wherever we find a seashore animal with no apparent control 
we May suspect the existence of a parasite, that is, unless the 
animal produces such a small number of offspring as to make no 
other control essential. 

The sea slugs have always appeared to the naturalist to be 
a particularly favoured race. Soft and repulsive though they 
may appear, because of the nasty sticky mucous that exudes 
from their body, they are carefully avoided by all predatory 
animals. Even when cut up, the larger ones are useless as bait 
and even the omnivorous shore crab will touch them not. But 
at least one species of sea slug is regularly attacked by a parasite, 
which, strange to say, actually feeds on its host’s reproductory 
organs and renders them sterile. ‘This sea slug is itself a flesh 
eater. It feeds on the anemone-like polyps of certain hydrozoa, 
which in turn feed on the microscopic larve of other marine 
animals. Another sea slug (these beasts unfortunately have no 
popular name) preys on the common beadlet anemone. ‘The 
normal colour of this slug is pinky white, but after it has 
consumed a fair amount of beadlet it turns the colour of 
its victim or, rather, of its meal—a browny red. You may 
find it if you search the narrow crevices where the beadlet 
usually lives, but if you find one actually engaged on a 
victim you may have some difficulty in distinguishing between 
the two. 

One remarkable thing about this terrible war of the sca- 
shore, with its lavish sacrifice of life, is the relative economy of 
it. Waste of life there may be, waste of material, never. One 
of the rarest sights of the seashore, even after a heavy gale, is a 
dead seashore animal. The reasonis, of course, that most of them 
die to make food for others, and even those that die accidentally 
are quickly disposed of by the scavengers of the shore—shore 
crabs and sand hoppers. 
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S the Hall at Dingley owes nearly all its character 
to the Griffins, a few further particulars of the family 


will not be out of place. They owned much land in 
‘he county, not only at Braybrooke and Weston Favel, 
but also at Thorpe Lubbenham and Chipping Warden. 
‘They appeared at Weston Favel early in the fourteenth century, 
and it was the grandson of. the first Griffin of Weston who 
married the Latimer heiress. It was his descendant in the 
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fifth generation, one Sir Nicholas, who was father to the first 
Edward Griffin of Dingley. This Sir Nicholas is mentioned 
because he is the only member of the family—or rather one of 
two members—who left a handsome monument to record him. 
The monument is in Braybrooke Church, and is a striking but 
rather ornate piece of work. ‘There is no inscripti6n. stating 
to whom it was erected, but the heraldry gives a clue. There 
are two shields applicable to Sir Nicholas and a third to his 
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son, Sir John, on which the arms of the latter 
impale those of his wife. It is clear from the 
quarterings on these shields that the Latimer 
alliance was highly prized. Sir John was the 
eldest son ; Edward was his younger brother, wi, 
presumably, had to make his own fortunes. He 
took to the law and became Attorney-General to 
Edward VI and Queen Mary. Like many other 
eminent lawyers of the time, he must have m: de 
a considerable fortune—large enough to enable | im 
to acquire Dingley and build his house. In couse 
of time he came into possession of all the fan ily 
estates, which, on his death in 1569, he left to is 
eldest son by his first wife, for he was marr ed 
three times. The initials of his second wife, Ann 
Smith, whose father was Baron of the Exchequer, 
appear on the porch, but it was not her ce- 
scendants who enjoyed the property, for apparently 
she left no family. The succession of Edwaids 
who inherited Dingley after the first one do not 
call for remark, unless it be to note the opinion 
of the Bishop of Peterborough regarding the eldest 
son. The Bishop, writing confidentially to the 
Lord Treasurer in 1587, considered “‘ Edward 
Grifin, Arm. a man of no great capacity or 
religion, and whose wife was a great recusant.” 
In due time arose the Edward who _ became 
Baron Griffin of Braybrooke and built the late 
seventeenth century part of the house. He was 
an adherent of James II and followed his Royal 
master after his abdication. So great was his 
zeal that he took part in an attempted invasion 
of Scotland, but, being captured, he was tried and 
sentenced to death. Queen Anne reprieved him 
from time to time, but he eventually died in the 
Tower of London and was buried in the chapel 
there in 1710. Such was the fate of the man who 
built the greater part of Dingley Hall. As his 
baron’s coronet was acquired in 1688, and no 
coronet appears in conjunction with the cipher 
that marks his work, it is certain that the 
work must have been done prior to 1688 ; other 
evidence, it will be remembered, points to 1684 as 
the date. 

The third and last Baron Griffin died in 1742, 
and it was his son who sold Dingley to Mr. Peach. 
It was also this son who was father to the Rev. E. 
Griffin whose notes in the parish register furnish 
much of this information. This Mr. Peach was 
an attorney at Market Harborough and his father 
was a bailiff to the Hatton family of Kirby Hall. 
Mr. Peach married a widow, Mrs. Hungerford, 
and it was her son and his descendants who next 
came into possession. 

The occupancy of the Hungerfords has left no 
notable mark upon the house, except as regards 
the modern, commodious servants’ wing. But they 
did one noteworthy thing, and that was to divert 
the public road which used to run along the west 
front and quite near to the house, and to turn it 
into its present course. The times have gone in 
which things so closely affecting the public -an 
quietly be done by large private landownzrs. 
But in this case, as far as can be judged, the 
change must have added to the public convenie.1ce 
as much as it did to the amenities of the hovse. 
The old road ran alongside the west wall of he 
courtyard, in which were some handsome entra ice 
gates. ‘These had, no doubt, been introduced eit ier 
by Edwin Griffin at the time of the rebuilding in 
1684, or else by the Hungerfords ; and, doubtl:ss, 
they gave more convenient access to the courty.ird 
and porch than was possible through the rat ier 
low and narrow archway of the old gate-ho ise 
(Fig. 1). This improvement marks the change in 
manners which had taken place since the {rst 
Edward Griffin’s time. Then the usual mode of 
locomotion was on horseback, carriages were .0t 
plentiful; but by the eighteenth century family 
coaches had come into fashion—strong, lumber- 
ing vehicles drawn by four or six horses, making a 
brave show. Display, however, was not the chief 
motive for employing so large a team; rather was 
it the primitive state of the roads which rendered 
necessary the strong, clumsy carriages and an 
adequate number of horses to draw them. 
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On the whole it is the exterior of the house which will 
chiefly attract the student of architecture, and in the work of 
the first Edward Griffin he will find an embodiment of the 
two great influences which affected design in the sixteenth 
century, the old Gothic and the new Classic, as expressed by an 
unlearned but ingenious country mason, who clearly had an 
eye for the striking and picturesque, but whose training had 
endowed him with but little refinement. The gardens, charming 
as they are, are of modern creation: but there are plenty of 
ancient trees in the park and elsewhere, whose towering forms 
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lofty dado of panelling, the space above which has been very 
effectively filled by the present owner with embroidery specially 
made in Burma. The dining-room is panelled in the same 
style, and considerable character is lent to the room by an arch 
which spans it some four or five feet from one end (Fig. 3). 
The drawing-room owes its. present appearance to Lord 
Downe. When he acquired the estate the room was in two 
halves which could, on occasion, be thrown together by opening 
folding doors. He made the two rooms into one and broke its 
great length by the introduction of the columns shown in the 
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By Pourbus the Younger. 


emphasise and diversify the wide and distant views which the 
site affords. 

Within the house all the old embellishments are of the late 
seventeenth century. But in a house which has had to be sold 
the chances are that there has been disrepair and decay. Much 
of the old panelling has gone, and many of the rooms, although 
now in perfect order, retain only their heavy cornices and, 
perhaps, a low dado. The most important room, both as to its 
size and its panelling, is the great hall (Figs. 2 and 4). It has 
the large panels, the bold architraves and the pedimented over- 
doors of its period. From the presence of the gallery it would 
appear always to have occupied two storeys in height with a 


illustration (Fig. 5). ‘The two chimneypieces are acquisitions 
of his; the larger and finer, in which two monkeys play the 
part of caryatides, was brought from his former house in 
Berkeley Square and had been taken thither from Italy by its 
previous owner, Lady Sophy Des’ Veeux. In this room hang 
the family portraits illustrated in last week’s issue (Figs. 9, 10, 
11and12). Sir John Dawnay, who was created Viscount Downe 
in 1681, came of a long line of ancestors seated in the county 
of York. He was member for that county in 1660 and for 
Pontefract from 1661-81. He died in 1695. His portrait is 
a fine example of Vandyke’s work and represents a beautiful 
youth in the plainest of dresses. There is something extremely 
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captivating about this, as about other of Vandyke’s portraits 
of young men, and one wonders how much of the charm was 
inherent in the men and how much of it sprang from the artist’s 
way of looking at them. The work of another famous master 
is represented in the three other portraits, which are all by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Henry Pleydell Dawnay, the third 
viscount, was born in 1727 and succeeded his grandfather in 
the title and estates. He was Member for the county of 
York from 1750-60, and was a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
As lieutenant-colonel of the 25th Regiment, he was in comman« 
of it at the battle of Minden in 1759, his regiment being on: 
of the four to which the success of the day was due. In the 
year following he was again in command at the battle of Campe 
on October 16th, but was mortally wounded. He lingered, 
however, until December gth, when, he died at the early age of 
thirty-three. As he was not married he was succeeded by his 
brother, John Dawnay, fourth viscount, who married Lora, 
only child of William Burton of Luffenham in the county of 
Rutland. He represented Cirencester in Parliament in the 
years 1754 and 1761 and died in December, 1780. His widow 
survived him for more than thirty years. His great-grandson 
is the present and eighth viscount, who is as active in public 
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affairs as were his forefathers. He has been in possession of 
the title since 1857. 

Returning to the house, the only other room of moment 
is the tapestry-room, so called from the two fine pieces there 
hung (Fig. 6). ‘They were bought with the house, and nothing is 
known of their history. ‘They are brighter than most tapestry 
owing to their light backgrounds. ‘The subjects represented are 
“The Taking of Troy” and the “‘ Escape of Anchises.” At 
the end of the panelled dining-room hangs a fine picture of 
the Duc de Guise by Pourbus the younger. The fine 
sideboard over which it hangs is one of two which, as luck 
has it, fit the room admirably both in size and colour. The two 
mirrors are also acquisitions of Lord Downe. That in the 
drawing-room (Fig. 10) came, though not directly, from the 
Bishop of Chester’s palace; the other (Fig. 11) from Norton 
Conyers. The suits of armour (Fig. 12) were bought with 
the house, and history is silent as to their past. 

The rooms upstairs have suffered from change more than 
those on the ground floor. ‘The most interesting is the Parrot- 
room (Fig. 8), so called from the birds which adorn the eighteenth 
century chimneypiece. It contains a four-post bedstead of 
unusual and, if one may say so, rather fantastic design 
Northamptonshire boasts of possessing many beautiful houses 
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of all periods—indeed, the whole story of domestic archi- 
tecture could be illustrated from within its bounds—but it has 
nothing else quite like Dingley. The sixteenth century 
work at Dingley has no parallel. ‘The “ lardge perspects,”’ as 
old John Norden has it, which the situation offers are only 
rivalled by those at Rockingham Castle. To think of Dingley 
is to think of the Griffins who made it. To follow their history 
is —as in the case of many another family indissolubly connected 
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with ancient houses—to mark a career of opulence and high 
position ending in downfall through extravagance or the trans- 
gressing of those rules of conduct which hold society together. 
But the years flow on, and names once held in high repute pass 
into oblivion. The warning which Edward Griffin wrote over 
his gateway in Latin hexameters is as apt now as it was then— 
“Watch, O men, for Time flies with silent footfall, and the 
years change without a sound.” J. A. Gorcn. 


MME. DUCLAUX AND VICTOR HUGO 


ADAME DUCLAUX has not done anything with 
more charm and spirit than are to be found in her 
Victor Hugo (Constable). Mr. Basil Williams recalls 
a letter she wrote during September, 1914, saying 
that she had done some work on Victor Hugo within 
sound of the cannon of the Marne. But the calls made upon 
her attention were so numerous and insistent that the manu- 
script was laid aside till victory was won. ‘The delay has 
obviously had a good effect upon the book. Madame Duclaux 
loves her France as dearly as anyone native to it, and it is no 
wonder that she is exalted by the great victory. Ever a lover 
of Hugo she has become still more so when recalling the part 
he played in that previous critical time with France, when Hugo, 
although rapidly nearing the three score years and ten limit 
of life, shouldered a rifle and with his two sons returned from 
Guernsey to do what he could for his native land. Victor Hugo 
was typically French both in his life and in his character. The 
scenes in this book, described so vividly, could scarcely have 
occurred in any other country. The book is as French in 
sentiment as it is in sympathy. No one will fail to read the 
biography with zest, even though it is not always possible to 
join in the whole-hearted devotion of the writer. In his most 
enthusiastic moments Algernon Swinburne, the most distin- 
guished of the English admirers of Hugo, could not have written 
more enthusiastically. Since his day the attitude to Hugo 
in England has not been so uncritical. But one forgets all about 
criticism in reading this delightful narrative. It begins in the 
first years of the nineteenth century when, as the poet said, 
“Napoleon begins to bud in Bonaparte ”—‘ N. B.,” as it was 
the fashion to call him in the days when the little First Consul was 
in his prime. The place in which Hugo was born was Besancon, 
an old-fashioned city. He was the son of a soldier, Commandant 
Joseph Leopold Sigisbert Hugo, and his baby years were spent 
in various garrisons, Marseilles, Corsica, Elba and so on. It 
was not a time when armies stayed long at one place. The 
first attempt at a settlement occurred when he was eight years 
of age, when Madame Hugo brought him and Eugene to Paris, 
which she did not like, till she discovered a roomy old house 
with a garden on the southern side of the Seine. It had long 
run wild in the troublous times, but was full of trees and birds 
and was less like a town garden than a park with high walls 
and woodland at the edges. Madame Duclaux makes the 
interesting note that Paris— 
had many such gardens in 1808, and has some still ; one such waves 
its unpruned loose-hanging branches below my balcony even as I write. 
The boys thought they had found fairyland. Nothing 
desirable seemed to be left out of it. There was a swing, a 
chestnut avenue, a dry cistern, apples, pears and a whole trellis 
of grapes. Victor was schoolmastered by his godfather, General 
Lahorie, who had been a friend of General Hugo and had now 
fallen on evil days. One of the first incidents that taught 
the young poet to reflect was seeing Napoleon when Paris was 
illuminated after the birth of the King of Rome in 1811. 
Everything was en féte. People in their best dresses, flags flying, 
bands playing, and so on ; but the greatest among them “ stood 
there mute, grave, rather shabby in his old cocked hat and 
legendary grey great-coat.”” Victor was puzzled because it 
seemed that splendour, noise, applause, were nothing in them- 
selves but only a kind of homage rendered by inferiors, since 
apparently the most distinguished could dress in any kindof clothes 
and did not trouble about his appearance. The Hugo children 
met their father on that occasion, for already the parents had been 
separated. We do not hear of any quarrel arising between 
them. Their living apart was at first a necessity arising out 
of the military profession. But the old general, when left to 
himself, came in time to sigh for the love of a lady, and in the 
manner of the time took one to live with him who was not 
his wife. Lahorie was one of the three dissatisfied generals 
who were executed in 1812. Hugo’s career extended over 
an epoch of great events in his country and much trouble. 
All the way through his story has as background the history of 


the France of his time. But old people die and young people 
fall in love and replenish the earth, whatever is going on. Victor 
chose his wife at an early age. Madame Duclaux gives the 
following exquisite description of her when she was just between 
girlhood and maturity : 

; With her long limbs, long neck, her indolent grace, her lovely 
little hands with such taper fingers, Adéle Foucher incarnated the ideal 
of Romantic beauty. She would have seemed more at home swinging 
in a hammock at Port-au-Prince than demurely sewing by her mother’s 
fire in the rue du Cherche-Midi. 


Hugo was not a bad match for her : 


. The delicate boy has grown into a handsome little fellow. He 
is short, not small, well and sturdily built, with broad shoulders and 
fine small hands and feet. He has a very large and handsome head. 
The forehead, which is finely moulded, occupies nearly half the face 
and even in youth, the hair grows far off it and falls backward thick 
and lank in an immense shock of strong, handsome, rather coarse 
nut-brown flakes and locks. 

Beside these portraits it may be interesting to place that 
of Juliette who formed a third in his ménage during the last 
years of his life. Juliette, that is to say, Madame Drouet, lived 
with him for nearly fifty years, and although there was some 
friction with Adéle at first, hers was one of those great natures 
which can put themselves completely aside when the happiness 
of others is concerned. She was the daughter of a tailor 
at Fougéres in Brittany but had been adopted by a bachelor 
uncle who took her to a coastguard station where she ran wild 
to her heart’s delight on moor and shore. She, somehow or 
another, picked up some extraordinary accomplishments : could 
speak the most awful slang and yet receive visitors in the manner 
of the noble Faubourg. At sixteen she disappeared from a 
convent and does not seem to have been found until 1825 when 
she was Pradier’s mistress and mother of his little girl. She 
was everything that the virtuous dislike. Her morals, Madame 
Duclaux says, were not above those of the women of the town, 
and, though she had learned to act, she piled up debts till they 
overwhelmed her. But she gave Victor Hugo a full and 
enduring love that nothing would weary or spoil. When 
Adele died it was she that made her eulogy : 

“cette angélique et sublime femme qui resplendit maintenant dans 
le monde des Ames ”;_ she recalled the protecting kindness that Madame 
Hugo had extended to the beloved, unlawful Hagar: ‘sa grande et 
généreuse bonté qui était pour moi la réhabilitation délicate et discréte ”’ ; 
she prayed that the dead woman’s memory might be, like her ‘‘ exquise 
personne,” gentle, charming, and beneficent ; and the day that she 
re-entered the drawing-room where the mistress was represented by 
an empty chair, tears came into Juliette’s eyes—‘‘ for I thought I saw 
her smile at me from Heaven, as she used to look up and smile whenever 
I crossed her threshold.” 

Yet this tenderness did not prevent her from reminding Victor 
that now the sky was clear above them and marriage made 
possible. But says Madame Duclaux : 

the prudent poet, having been for some five-and-thirty years in full 
possession of his lady-love, turned a deaf ear. 

It is not a very winning portrait this of Victor Hugo when 
his defects are brought into the light, but, at the same time, all 
praise is due to Madame Duclaux for rigidly adhering to the 
truth in the portrayal of one of her idols. We do not think 
that the fame of Victor Hugo is likely to revive to any great 
extent in Great Britain. It is seldom indeed that a poet comes 
back in this country. But that makes no difference to the fact 
that Madame Duclaux has enriched literature with a new and 
very charming biography. 


t 
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CHINESE ART IN ENGLAND 


VII.—K’ANG 


HSI 


PORCELAIN. 


By R. L. Hopson. 


HE long and glorious reign of the Emperor K’ang 
Hsi (1662-1722) was a period of renaissance in the 
Chinese arts, which had suffered during the general 
upheaval attending the overthrow of one dynasty and 
the establishment of another. But there was still 
trouble in store for the porcelain manufacturers, for the Imperial 
factory was destroyed, and others with it, during the rebellion 
of Wu San-kuei; and the revival was not complete until this 


I.—CABINET OF K’ANG 


Leonard Gow Collection. 


disturbance had been quelled and the Imperial factory rebuilt in 
1682. A wonderful outburst of energy followed, and the great 
manufacturing centre of Ching-té Chén entered on a period 
of unexampled prosperity. There were now upwards of a 
million inhabitants in the town, most of them connected in some 
way with the porcelain trade; and the number of kilns was 
reckoned at three thousand, so that the place at night lighted 
by their fires looked from a distance like a burning city. ‘The 





HSI BLUE AND WHITE, 


variety of the porcelain made at this time was only exceeded 
by its volume. The old Ming types were revived and many 
new kinds were invented; and as the European traders were 
in close touch with the Chinese merchants, almost every variety 
is represented in the wares exported. 

As usual, however, these export porcelains differ some- 
what in quality and s:yle from the wares destined for home 
consumption. Special shapes were invented to suit European 
tastes, plates with broad rims, cups with 
handles, jugs, salt-cellars, and the like, 
besides rather elaborate ornamental 
pieces, sets of five vases for the chim- 
neypiece, and other things for which the 
Chinese had no use. The designs, too, 
very often betray their foreign destina- 
tion. In place of the ordered and 
purposeful motives of the native decora- 
tion, where every part of the design tells 
a distinct story or conveys some 
symbolic meaning, we frequently find on 
the export wares a mere profusion of 
ornamental details which serve only as a 
vehicle for colour. Fortunately, the 
Chinese are inspired colourists, and 
their most irresponsible and daring com- 
b:nations never fail to produce a pleasing 
and decorative effect. On the whole, the 
general standard of K’ang Hsi porcelain 
is so high that even its second grade 
representatives have an unmistakable 
cachet. 

The Dutch were large exporters of 
Chinese porcelain during the seventeenth 
century, having to a great extent super- 
seded the Portuguese in this business, 
But there were other East India com- 
panies in the field. Sweden, Denmark 
and France were now taking a hand, 
and our own East Indiamen visited 
Canton in 1634. Unfortunately, their 
first acquaintance with the Chinese ended 
in a conflict, and they did not repeat the 
visit until 1673. In 1677 a trading 
factory was established at Amoy, and 
afterwards, from 1684 right on to 1834, 
the English East India Company held a 
monopoly of our trade at Canton. 

With the increase of trade the barriers 
of Chinese exclusiveness were gradually, 
though very slowly, broken ; and we find 
missionaries and merchant envoys 
penetrating the interior and even estab- 
lishing themselves in Peking. Occasional 
glimpses of the porcelain industry are 
obtained from their writings, and little 
by little the veil is lifted. Hitherto the 
Chinese had carefully concealed the 
secrets of their manufacture. All the 
absurd tales of the making of porcelain 
from eggs and marine shells and from a 
composition which had to be buried in 
the earth for upwards of a hundred 
years before use were carefully fostered 
by them; and doubtless it suited the 
purpose of the European traders, too, 
to perpetuate the mystification. Even 
in 1655, when Peter de Goyer and Jacob 
de Keyser passed by the factories in 
Kiangsi on their journey along the inland 
waterways from Canton to Peking, they 
found the Chinese potters entirely un- 
communicative. ‘To quote their words: ‘‘ one could more 
readily extract oil fron a flint than the smallest secret from 
their mouths. In fact, any one revealing their art to other 
than his own children was regarded as one of the greatest of 
criminals.’ The observations of Ysbranti Ides, ambassador 
from Peter the Great in 1692, tells us little more, though he 
does describe a few of the Chinese specialities, such as the 
sang de buf red glaze and crackled china; and one of his remarks 
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2.—SET OF FIVE JARS AND BEAKERS. 
Height, 194ins. British Museum Collection. 





3.—THREE PLATES, K’ANG HSI BLUE AND WHITE. 
Diameter of largest, 11ins. British Museum Collection. 





4.—GROUP OF EXPORT BLUE AND WHITE. 
Diameter of centre plate, 84ins. British Museum Collection. 
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bears out what we have already stated, viz., that “the finest, 
richest and most valuable china is not exported, or, at least, 
very rarely.” 

But we have to wait till the closing of the reign of K’ang 
Hsi for a really illuminating account of the manufacture at 
Ching-té Chén. This is provided in two letters written in 
1712 and 1722 by the Jesuit Father d’Entrecolles, who resided 
for a long time in Ching-té Chén itself and numbered many of 
the potters in his flock. These letters describe a large number 
of the processes in use, and they provide a most instructive and 
delightful commentary on our ‘present collections. Among 
other things, the earlier letter contains frequent references to 
the European merchants and the nature of their orders, which 
were often exceedingly troublesome to execute. We are told 
that “the porcelain sent to Europe is always made in novel 


designs, often bizarre and difficult to carry out with success. 
For the smallest fault the ware is rejected, and then it remains 
on the hands of the potters who cannot sell it to the Chinese 


because it is not in their taste. Hence the high price of success- 
” 


ful pieces.”” On the other hand, we find the mandarins, who 





5-—_INCENSE VASE. STEATITIC PORCELAIN. 
Diameter 5}ins. British Museum Collection. 


were impressed by the ingenuity of the foreigner, asking the 
Jesuit father to get them designs for novelties which would 
amuse the Emperor. 

In spite of the many inroads which have been made on the 
family china of England, it would still be possible for a ruthless 
emissary armed with full powers of domiciliary search and 
requisition to form a representative series of K’ang Hsi porce- 
lains by ransacking country houses and old family residences. 
The collection thus forcibly made would not stand comparison 
with the Salting Collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
which is the K’ang Hsi collection par excellence. But it would 
probably compete on equal terms with the historic series in the 
Johanneum at Dresden, which was formed mainly between 
1690 and 1708 by Augustus the Strong, with additions up to 
about 1730; and it would have much in common with the large 
accumulation in the Porzellanzimmer in the Palace at Charlotten- 
burg, which was formed almost entirely of presents sent by the 
English East India Company to Queen Sophie of Prussia between 
the years 1688 and 1705. Both these last two collections 
offer ideal opportunities to anyone who wishes to study the wares 
which came from the Far East in the K’ang Hsi period. The 
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rooms at Hampton Court boast a small series formed about 
the same time. 

A more detailed description of the various types of porcelain 
made during this distinguished period will be reserved for 
succeeding articles. Meanwhile, a few examples of the largest 
and best known group are shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. Fig. 3 gives a general view of a collector’s cabinet, 
well filled with choice specimens of K’anz Hsi blue-and-white. 
The forms are mostly in native taste, and the quality of the 
blue is very high throughout. These are some of the smaller 
objects in the fine collection of Mr. Leonard Gow. 

Fig. 3 shows three dishes of the finest blue and decorated 
in good Chinese style. The two remaining groups are frankly 
export wares. The garniture de cheminée, complete with its 
three covered jars and two beakers, had no place in a Chinese 
interior. It is, nevertheless, made of fine porcelain, and its 
gadroon-shaped panels are carefully painted with lotus design 
reserved in white in a ground of refined blue. In Fig. 4 we 
have a number of shapes which tell their own story: plates 
with flat rims, one bearing the Prince of Wales’ feathers in the 
border ; jugs with handles and late seventeenth century European 
mounts; a sand box for the writing table; a tazza-shaped 
salt-cellar; and finally a vase with wing handles copied from 
a piece of Venetian glass. 

The last illustration (Fig. 5), on the other hand, is purely 
Chinese—an incense vase with pierced wooden cover and jade 
knob, painted with figures of ‘Taoist Immortals crossing the sea 
to the Isles of the Blest. This is an example of a peculiar and 
much-prized kind of blue-and-white, made of a special composi- 
tion, of which steatite is an ingredient, and distinguished by 
delicate brushwork and by a soft-looking, crackled glaze. Its 
soft appearance, which belies its true nature, has given rise to 
the misleading name of “ soft paste’ among collectors; and it 
is usually found in small, choice objects made for the scholar’s 
table, such as the tiny waterpots which can be distinguished on 
the middle shelf of Mr. Gow’s cabinet. 


LAND LAW REFORM 


T is perhaps rather a sign of the times than a coincidence 
that at this moment of national unrest, when the talk is all of 
absolute democratic government, of Socialism, Communism or 
Bolshevism, call it what we will, the House of Lords, popu- 
larly regarded as the citadel of aristocracy and Conservatism, 

should be engaged in considering a measure which is designed 
to secure the speedy evanishment of the last lingering relics of 
feudalism in this country. Should it pass, the Lord Chancellor’s 
Law of Property Bill will work a tremendous revolution in our 
land laws and in the methods of land transfer. Its purpose, 
in a word, is to assimilate the law of real and personal property, 
and it may be said that the ideal aimed at is to make it as easy 
to purchase an acre or a thousand acres of land as it is to buy 
shares in a joint stock company. 





It is a big Bill, both in object and in fact, for it is spread over , 


300 closely printed folio pages, and comprises well nigh 200 
clauses and a score of elaborate schedules. Obviously, this is 
not the place for any detailed examination of its provisions, that 
must be left to the lawyers; but we can imagine the thrill of the 
old family solicitor when he reads in the very first clause that 
‘The Statute of Uses is hereby repealed.’’ Ever since its 
enactment in the reign of Henry VIII that statute has been the 
keystone of our system of conveyancing. ‘‘ Remove it,” Lincoln’s 
Inn will exclaim, “‘ and all will fall in irretrievable ruin.” On 
this ruin, however, the Bill proceeds to erect a much less preten- 
tious structure. 

With certain savings, there are to be only two great interests 
in land—an estate in fee simple in freehold land and a term of 
years absolute. Heirship is practically to cease, for on an 
intestacy land is to devolve on the next-of-kin. Mortgages are 
to be made for terms of years, with the result that the legal 
estate will remain in the mortgagor. Copyhold tenure is to be 
abolished and, subject to compensation, all manorial incidents, 
with two comparatively trifling but picturesque exceptions, are 
to be extinguished within a period of ten years. The manor, 
which has survived from Saxon times, will remain but as an 
empty name. All its strange accessories, beloved by the anti- 
quarian and the lawyer, are to be swept away—fines, heriots, 
reliefs, quit rents, fees, forfeitures, services, estovers, escheats, 
frank-pledge, courts, stewards, and the rest will cease, and the 
copyholder will become an uninteresting freeholder. 

Of all the old-time tenures, only Grand Serjeanty and Petit 
Serjeanty are to continue ; tenures whereby the land is held of 
the King on the condition, in the one case, that the tenant shall 
carry the King’s banner or sword, or wind a horn when enemies 
enter the realm, or be his Champion or Butler at his Coronation ; 
in the other, that the tenant shall render to the King annually 
some small implement of war, as a bow, a sword, an arrow or a 
flag. So the Dymokes will still hold their manor of Scriveslby 
by the service of being the King’s Champion, and the Dukes of 
Marlborough and Wellington must continue to render a standard 
or pennant on the anniversaries of Blenheim and Waterloo, as rent 
service for Woodstock and Strathfieldsaye. SIDNEY CLARKE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I notice that a correspondent in your 
last issue blames the blackbirds for spoiling 
his primroses, I would not use such a strong 
word as “ criminal”? about birds doing this, 
but the birds that I have seen doing it during 
the last two or three weeks are partridges. 
There is a cluster of primroses in the herbaceous 
border which I survey every morning what 
time I am shaving. The partridges love the 
border and make a visit to it almost every 
morning. Before changing their quarters 
they invariably make a hearty breakfast of the 
primrose flowers, which shows that they have 
tastes roughly corresponding to those of the 
great Beaconsfield. His admirers will have 
celebrated Primrose Day before this appears, 
but it will be recollected that one of his choice 
sayings about the flowers was that they make an 
admirable salad for eating with cold mutton. 
Another bird that seems fond of flowers is 
the little wren, which one is glad to see in high 
feather again after its almost total extinction 
during the hard winter of two or three years 
ago. One of them has built its nest in a wall 
close to the iron gate which leads out into the 
lane. A hole was left for creepers, and at the 
present moment the aubrietia is hanging in 
full flower. Above the aubrietia is the wren’s 
nest. I thought someone had been stuffing 
a handful of straw into the hole till the small 
inmate flew out and chirped in alarm from an 
adjoining holly hedge. A kestrel has built in 
the tall ash a few yards away.—HEnrts. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AT HYDE 


CORNER. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Being interested in the old print of 
Queen Victoria driving in Hyde Park, in 
Country Lire of April oth, I can give you 
about the date. The two ladies in pork-pie 
hats were daughters of the then Marquess 
of Abercorn. I recollect being told the hats 
had come from Spain, and that the riders were 
two of his elder daughters, probably the Duchess 
of Buccleuch and Lady Mount Edgcumbe. 
It is about 1857. The ladies’ costumes 
also show that. The hats never became common 
as riding hats, but were seen on well dressed 


PARK 


children occasionally a year or so later.— 
As eC, 
THE ROMAN THEATRE AT SAGUNTO. 


To THE EpITorR. 
Sir,—Wherever the Romans have been they 
have left their mark. The Roman theatre at 
Sagunto is one of the most remarkable of 
these. Sagunto is a little Spanish town, 
charmingly situated among the hills a few miles 
north of Valencia, and the theatre is built 
into the side of a hill overlooking the most 
beautiful country. Only the foundations of 
the spacious stage remain, but the auditorium 
is in quite a good state of preservation. It is 
roughly 165ft. in diameter and adapts itself 
to the natural configuration of the hillside, 
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and the central section of the tiers of seats 
is hewn out of the living rock. It is estimated 
that the seating capacity of this huge building 
could not have been less than 8,000. The 
custodian is not the least interesting feature 
of this ancient place, for his years—eighty in 
number—are in happy keeping with his charge. 
I hope you may like to reproduce his photo- 
graph.—G. R 

THE POULTRY KEEPING EXPERIMENT. 

To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Here is the weekly 
ending April 13th: 


statement for week 


Capital, £1,500. Land, 3 acres. Cocks, 49 ; 
hens, 948 ; total, 997. 

fess ca: 

1,652lb. of food eaten (grain) ae Se 

Shell and grit oy ot a OY So 6 

Time paid out for labour 7 LFA 

L6G EAD 2 


or 4.02d. per bird. 
Carriage oneggs.. Si ae tO G 
Advertising, £2; rent, 10s.; de- 
preciation, plant, £1; birds, {1 410 0 
[22-122 
or 5.44d. per bird, or 1.49d. per egg laid. 
3,645 eggs laid during the week: 
987 sold for sitting £16 16 2 (or 4.08d. ea.) 
2,402 sold for eating 20 17 5§ (or 2.08d. ea.) 
£37 13 
or 9.07d. per bird. 
Balance, £15 1s. 5d. 
Some interesting facts : 





| 


3,389 


Eggs produced cost for This wk. Last wk. 
food and labour 1.18d.  1.16d. each 
Eating eggs sold for 2.08d. 2.00d. each 
Each bird ate 3 20:5% 28:75 (078: 
Grain and meal cost perlb. 1.92d. 2.04d. 


F. G. PAYNTER. 
DRY-FLY 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I feel I cannot let Dr. Ward’s remarks 
under the heading of ‘“‘ The Spring Trout ”’ 
pass without comment. He implies that dry-fly 
fishing is the only really legitimate method of 
catching trout. Now I submit that wet-fly 
fishing is infinitely more scientific, and that 
to be successful a knowledge of the habits of 
the fish is requisite, whereas in dry-fly fishing 
the only equipment necessary is fair eyesight. 
Your dry-fly fisherman—the “ purist ” at any 
rate—sees a fly on the water, sees a fish take 
it, and thereupon proceeds to cast a fly which 
to his eyes appears to resemble the insect on 
the water, without a thought as to whether 
there is any resemblance whatever from the 
point of view of the fish. On the other hand, 
the wet-fly fisherman (I do not refer to the 
chuck-and-chance-it angler, a near cousin of 
the dry-fly man) has to consider what the fish 
are probably taking under water and what fly 
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he possesses which, under the conditions 
existing at the moment, will most resemble 
it. In the same way the up-stream worm 


fisherman has to have more scientific knowledge 
than a dry-fly man. In conclusion, I submit 
that a wet-fly fisherman has a very fair chance 
of catching fish with a dry-fly at his first attempt, 
whereas the dry-fly man fishing water of equal 
difficulty would not have nearly the same 
chance with a wet-fly or a worm under similar 
conditions.—B. N. HamMMonp. 


THE FOOD OF THE BLACK-HEADED 
GULL. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I have read Dr. Ward’s article ‘* From 


a Naturalist’s Note Book ” in your last week’s 
issue but am quite unable to accept his con- 
clusions as to the food of the black-headed 
gull, and that for the following reasons: 
(1) His method of estimating the food items is 
valueless. (2) This bird is not a diver and cannot 
catch any fish in the water unless within three 
or four inches of the surface. (3) I have 
examined the stomach contents of over six 
hundred specimens ; fish was present in less 
than one-sixth and the total bulk was less than 
5 per cent., probably all obtained from shore 
refuse. (4) The grain content for 1918-21 was 
.31 per cent. (5) In not a single stomach was 
any trace of plovers’ eggs found. In view of 
the above facts I can only conclude, what most 
ornithologists have already done, that Dr. Ward 
has preconceived ideas on this subject and 
looks upon all facts and figures through coloured 
glasses.—WaLTER E. COLLINGE. 


LADY DAY AND 


To THE 


GOOD 


EpITor. 


FRIDAY. 


Sir,—If the writer of the letter under the 
above heading in Country Lire for April 16th 
will refer to a ‘“‘ Table of Moveable Feasts ”’ 
in our Church of England Prayer Book, he 
will find that the two “ events” occurred 
together in 1910, and the next time will (D.v.) 
be 1932, so evidently it recurs every eleven 
years, but on that point I am uncertain, as 
after 1932 I do not find it (March 25th) given 
again, and my Prayer Book goes up to 1949 
in the list! Sorry I cannot give any infor- 
mation about the couplet.—S. HEATH. 


‘ 


WATER DIVINING. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I shall be very much obliged if any of 


your readers can give me the name of a diviner, 
preferably in Scotland.—E. C. 


RHYMED RULES 
To THE 


FOR 


EDITOR. 


WHIST. 


S1r,—Your correspondent who asked for these 
will find them in Pole’s “ Philosophy of Whist.’ 

I would lend him my copy if he is unable to 
procure them.—H. E. 


BELCHER. 
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A STRIKING TOTEM POLE. 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—I thought your readers might be inter- 
ested to see the photograph I send of a totem 





FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


A TOTEM POLE 
pole I once came across at Alert Bay, British 
Columbia. The majority of totems are beasts, 
birds and fishes; but the rain and the sun, 
moon and stars are also sometimes selected. 
As your readers are probably aware, the object 
re presented by a totem is believed to be the 
ancestor of its owner.—Mert La Voy. 


SOME RECIPES OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
TIME. 
To THE EpiTor. 
SIR, Apr il 23rd is the anniversary of Shake- 


speare’s death; probably of his birth also. 
You mnay therefore like to publish these 
recipes of his time copied trom a manuscript 
book in my possession. With others for 
cookery and many more for medicines and per- 
fumes, they were written by an Alexander 
Allen and his wife Jane. After the last, 

“to bake a Stagge,”’ is written “‘ Scrip't finis 
ye 29th Januarij 1617, Alex: Allen, Ja: Wilcoke, 
his wife.” The medical recipes resemble 
those of Alexis of Piedmont. The cookery 
recipes are probably copied from printed books 
of the period. Some, however, have been 
given by friends—‘ my cossen, Jane Ward,” 
Mrs. Garrett and others. There is also 

‘Capt Wild’s receit for the tooth ach wch 
he had in Spaine & there with helped many 
& never failed any.”” One ends with the words 
‘ Keep this receit to y" selfe as you love me.” 
Another, and later, owner of the book wrote 
more recipes, beginning at the other end. 
The recipe for Hippocras, spelt ‘* Ipecrist, 
is one of these. Finally a James Radley, 
in 1681, filled all the remaining pages with a 
sermon. <A “ coffin,” which in one recipe is 
said to be of white plate, appears to be a silver 
dish. 


” 


To Bake A Capon WITH EGGEs. 

‘Take the capon & breake his leggs, 
crush him & put him into the coffin, then take 
eight yolkes of eggs hard, & put into the capon, 
4 or 5 cloves, & put them in your coffin with 
the capon, then take a good quantitye of 
ginger & salt & cast them upon your capon, 
and lett it bake the space of three howers and 
when it is baked take two yolkes of eggs almost 
a goblet of vergis, and a good quantitye of 
suger & power all these into the coffin.” 

To BoyLe Birps. 

* Lay them in water and salt with a branch 
of tyme, then take a pint of clarett wine, half 
a pint of the broath of a knuckle of veale, or 
marow bones, boyle them in an earthen pott, 
breake a stick of synomon in small pieces, 
with a qt® of a pounde of suger and a few 
raysons & six dats cut in slices & a few hole 


mace & cloves, lett them seeth with a softe 
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fire to a pint then put in the birds half a quarter 
of an hower and cut your bread in small slices 
and lay on the birds.” 


An EXCELLENT WAY TO SEASON & BAKE A 
STAGGE. 

‘“‘ first you must yboyle (? parboil) & then 
presse him and take all the bones out of him : 
& for the seasoning take one pounde of peper 
one pound of ginger: foure ounces of cloves 
and mace, three ounces of nutmeggs, these 
must all be put together with salt, before you 
season hime larde the stagge very well, & 
bestow good store of butter & you must make 
alongst the pies spiggots, that when they be 
baked you may power in good store of sacke.”’ 


How TO MAKE IPECRIST, READ OR WHITT. 


“If you will have your Ipecrist read, 
take three quarts of 
clarett wine, and one 
of read very good 
wine & of a_ good 
collor, if whitt, then 
take three quarts of 
rennish and one 
sacke, or you may put 
in three quarts of whitt 
wine, but the finest is 
rennish wine. Take 
one pound & half of 
suger, an ounce & half 
of sinomon, half an 
ounce of ginger, a 
quarter of an ounce of 
cloves & mace together, 
one quarter of an 
ounce of nuttmeggs and 
one spoonfull of colli- 
ander seed. Beat the 
spices and put your 
suger & spices together 
with the wyne in a 
stone poot (? pot) & 
cover it very close, so 
lett it stande all a 
night, and the _ next 
put to it the yolkes 
of two eggs, beat them 
well and stire them 
together, then rune it 
through a bagge with a littell rosemary in the 
bottome till it be cleare.”—H, B. DeEvey. 


AMONG YOUNG 
To THE Epitor. 
Sir,—I wonder if this photograph would 
be of interest to you. It represents newly 
hatched trout and shows their various 
deformities. Slightly magnified freaks of this 
nature are not uncommon in the large trout- 
breeding establishments in this country. The 
specimens shown are very good ones. They 
were secured during the spawning season, 
a little while ago, out of a large quantity of 
ova. The fish in the egg is to be noted.—F. 





FREAKS TROUT. 
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“ TABLES.”’ 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Referring to your illustrated article in 
Country Lire of March rath, I enclose a 
photograph of a table of mine similar in general 
design to the mahogany tea or china table 
shown in your No. 6 illustration, but differing 
considerably in detail. The fretwork is not 
Chinese, the legs each consist of three slender 
shafts, and the gallery is of a simpler design 
with a distinct urn surmounting it in place 
of the rudimentary one in the China fret table. 
The table of which I send a photograph was 
originally the property of the Duchess of 
Kingston, who in 1776 was the subject of a 
State trial for and was convicted of bigamy 
in the House of Lords. It came into the 
possession of Sir Thomas Newby Reeve, who 
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A TABLE THAT BELONGED TO THE FAMOUS DUCHESS OF KINGSTON. 


was Gold Stick in Waiting to George IV or 
William IV, and was owned by him and his 
family for seventy years and upwards before 
it came to me.—EDWARD HAweEs. 


RHODODENDRON ARGENTIUM. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I see by your paper that you think 
Rhododendron argentium can only be bloomed 
in the open in Cornwall and the quite southern 
counties of England, and I now write to say 
that right up here, in the northern highlands of 
Ross-shire, I have bloomed it most successfully 
all through this February and March, and I can 
bloom Hodgsoni, Falconeri and Griffithianum 
equally well !—Oscoop H. MAckENzIE. 


NEWLY HATCHED TROUT 
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THE YOUNG IDEA AT GOLF 


WAS watching last week at Mid-Surrey the competition 

with the floating ball for players with handicaps between 

six and fourteen. The play was not, as a whole, particularly 

inspiring, but there was one player who intrigued me 

greatly. He walked up to his ball, waggled his club and 
indeed played his shots with the nameless and inimitable air 
of one whose game has been moulded in extreme youth among 
good golfers. It is seen most conspicuously, of course, among 
professionals, and it is something that can never be quite success- 
fully counterfeited by those who begin when they are grown up. 
It does not of itself make the ball go, but it is generally the hall- 
mark of those who can. And yet here was a player who had all 
these tricks of the trade and was handicapped at nine. I was 
not bold-faced enough to ask him for his golfing history, but he 
set me wondering about the disadvantages as well as the advan- 
tages of beginning in boyhood. The golfing Ethiopian cannot 
change his spots. Personally, I am acutely conscious that the 
strokes I play wrongly now I was playing in the same vicious 
way about thirty-five years ago, and these reflections brought 
home to me how serious is the responsibility of the conscientious 
parent of golfing offspring. 

It so chanced that the subject was again forced upon me, 
because since then I have been playing infantile golf in a garden. 
It is a curious game played on an ordinary lawn. ‘There are only 
three ‘‘ holes”: one of them is the trunk‘of a tree and the other 
two are trowels stuck into the ground. Between tee and hole 
is no vestige of hazard, but immediately behind the hole is quite 
ferocious trouble—gravel walks with precipitous edges, flower 
beds whose owner insists on a rule of lifting and dropping, and 
in one case thick branches that sweep the ground. For myself 
I find a putting cleek well adapted to playing this course, nor 
do I ever try to “ give the hole a chance” with my tee putt. 
By these sordid and pusillanimous methods I can still play, 
with some hope of success, the better ball of twelve and ten years 
old, who are armed with mashies and always try for ones from 
the tee. Their contempt I have to bear as best I may. 

‘“T do hate to see you play those shots,’’ they say. You 
seem to play them so badly and yet they go near the hole.” 
And with that they toss the ball bravely up into the air and 
with its first bound it buries itself in a neighbouring rock garden. 
Neither will they ever condescend to play for safety, when I 
have so far forgotten myself as to be flower-bedded from the tee. 

It is not, I hope, a mean desire for victory which forbids 
me to advise a somewhat different plan of campaign. I remember 
that one of the greatest of old golfers said that he ‘‘ did not 
like to see a youngster too careful”; and it seems to me that 


“é 


the spirit of going out for the shot and damning the consequences 
is to be encouraged. Tactics can come later. 

Both players have already some decided views on style. 
They are thoroughly modern. Overlapping is the only possible 
grip. When I informed them that in my own ten year old days 
nearly everybody held the club with a palm grip they hooted 
aloud with incredulous laughter, and my statement could hardly 
have created greater surprise if I had said the people used to 
play in a suit of armour or, in hot weather, painted with woad 
like the ancient Britons. One of them is convinced that the 
only way to hit the ball with a mashie niblick is off the extreme 
point of the club. It is an unorthodox view, but T hesitate to 
combat it, for the combined accuracy and dash of his pitching 
is irreverently effective. It is extremely dangerous to give either 
one of them advice, because the other one will be sure to adopt 
it, appropriate or not. It is as if an entire household should fly 
to castor oil because a single member of it is ill in his inside. 
Again, the young player is so extraordinarily malleable that 
a very little advice may produce a very big effect. A mere 
hint to a child may?cause all the difference between a swing 
long enough to make the club touch the toes and a jerky little 
movement that scarcely takes the head back from the ball. 
Finally, the child is so dreadfully imitative that a father, 
conscious of many golfing sins, can see them being visited on 
his children before his very eves. 

‘““THE LADIES’ FIELD’? FOURSOMES. 

I was not at Birkdale to see the first of the series of /he 
Ladies’ Field Foursomes, but I met at Stoke Poges some ot 
those who played in them, and IT gathered that the tournament 
was thoroughly delightful—everything well ‘run ”’ with good 
fun, good matches, and sunshine that was a pleasant contrast 
to the snowy, biting winds that came afterwards. There was 
an entry of only just under 150 players. The maximum 
handicap allowed to any couple was 30. It sounds generous 
but a good many players had to sacrifice some of their joint 
handicaps in order to get down to this point. One couple, 
Mrs. Burgess and Mrs. Bersi, would normally receive 46, but 
they fought so gallantly with their 30 that they gave a fierce 
match to Miss Leitch and her partner, Miss Mawdsley. This 
last pair, with Miss Leitch, as ever, playing finely, fought their 
way into the final, where they met Mrs. Alan Macbeth, whom 
we still think of as Miss Muriel Dodd, and Mrs. Lutyens, and 
there they were beaten. Miss Mawdsley had worked very 
hard over this competition and was rather tired, but in some 
of her earlier matches she had played and putted admirably. 

BERNARD Darwin. 





PUBLIC SCHO 


N. DURLACHER AND L. LEES won the fiftieth 
competition for the Public Schools’ Rackets Cham- 
pionship at Queen’s Club last Saturday for Wellington 
and are to be very heartily congratulated on a great 
®@performance. In beating Eton (R. Aird and H. D. 
Sheldon) by 4 games to 1, they proved themselves a very fine 
pair indeed. Eton had shown themselves a good combination 
from their first practice game in the Queen’s Court and improved 
steadily every time they played. Wellington were never to- 
gether—until the final. In that match Lees, a wonderful second 
string, hardly made a mistake, and Durlacher, who must be near 
cutting Henry Brougham’s record at Wellington, showed 5 points 
better form than in any previous match. 

Wellington had a fairly easy match against Tonbridge on 
the first day and beat Rugby easily on the second. Rugby, 
however, have a young player in D. S. Milford, who will one day 
be the player that some of us dreamed of being when we were 
young. He is a little wasp, in that his heart would go on 
beating half an hour after his head was cut off. He is not 
yet sixteen. R. J. O. Meyer of Haileybury is another of the 
same brand of heart. As a young second string, I can 
remember no better in the last twenty-five years, barring, 
perhaps, E. W. Bury. 

Charterhouse, as ever, played better in their matches than 
their practices had warranted. But Charterhouse have the practice 
that Harrow once had. F. Dames-Longworth and Gilbert Brown 
could teach the game to any pair who had two arms, two legs and 
two eyes between them. They have taken most indifferent 
material at times and even won with them. 

Marlborough had bad luck to run up against Eton in the 
first round and find both Aird and Sheldon bang on the top of 
their game. G. H. Seeley played well for Marlborough and so 
did A. S. Howard, until he got tired. Howard is the son of that 
J. Howard who beat Major Greig and E. B. Noel in rgo1, a 
pretty good performance. He has his father’s style, but is not 
strong enough yet. 

Winchester took a game from Eton, which was more than 
they were expected to do. T. B. Raikes played extraordinarily 
well, He is a match-player at every game, a test match player 
in embryo. 


OLS’ 


RACKETS 


Harrow were extraordinarily unlucky against Eton. They 
were beaten 17—14, 17—1I4, 15—8, 16—15. They “set,”’ 
therefore, in three games out of four and were twice within a 
stroke of game—in the first and fourth games. They did a great 
deal towards losing the final for Eton, however, for the volleying 
of C. S. Crawley had an effect on the Eton players’ service in the 
final. Playing against ‘‘ Skim and Nestle’s,’’ however, as some 
lunatic called the Harrow pair, Eton showed great judgment 
and any amount of pluck. They had to go all out, however, as 
the scores indicate, Harrow might have been 2—o instead of 
o—z2, and after this match, following an unexpectedly hard game 
against Winchester, Eton were a trifle jaded in the final. 

Wellington owe a lot, probably, to their having beaten Eton 
in the Eton Court. That happened in term time and was worth 
a deal in confidence. Durlacher played magnificently, some of 
his play in the rallies being worthy of the best traditions of 
Wellington, and Lees might have been a professional coaching 
beginners. 

Aird played very well all through and made an effort in the 
fourthgame that was simply glorious. Wellington were at the 
top of their form and his partner was off form; he could 
not “‘ find’”’ the side wall. Aird went out to win by himself and 
nearly succeeded. But for a great run of eight by Durlacher 
he was splendidly backed by his partner in the rallies—Aird 
might have brought it off. The serving of his hand out by 
Sheldon at 11—12 in the last game was a tragedy. 

Walter Hawes, the Wellington professional, is to be greatly 
congratulated. His pair, on the whole, took up a stronger 
and better position in the court during the rallies than did any 
other school. 

To commemorate the fiftieth competition for the Public 
Schools’ Rackets a dinner was held at Queen’s Club on Friday 
the fifteenth. Among the speakers were H. Kk. Foster, who 
played with W. L. Foster from 1889-92 and won for Malvern 
in his last year—he afterwards had the wonderful record of 
seven consecutive wins in the Amateur Championship, and won 
in all eight times—and E. M. Baerlein, who played twice for Eton 
and, though he never won, was runner-up to Harrow in 1808 ; 
he has won the Amateur Championship eight times since, as 
all the world knows. F. B. WILson. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


FURNITURE SALES IN FAMOUS HOUSES 


OUR great houses will resound with 

the rapping of the auctioneer’s hammer 

next month—Godmersham Park and 

the neighbouring and palatial Eastwell 

Park, in East Kent, the Marquess of 

Anglesey’s Staffordshire seat of Beaude- 
sert, and Gwydir Castle. 

To get an idea of the beauty and value of 
the contents of Godmersham Park perhaps no 
better means can be suggested than that of a 
careful study of the exquisite old plate in 
Hasted’s ‘“‘ Kent” (reproduced in the illus- 
trated description of the estate published in 
Country Lire, November 6th, 1920, page 596) 
and of the photographs of the various rooms. 
Mere inclination—it was not rivalry—to keep 
abreast of neighbours and friends, such as the 
Knatchbulls of Mersham Hatch, ensured that 
the ‘choice eighteenth century place,” as 
Godmersham has been called in these columns, 
should be furnished in a style according with 
its architectural dignity. Edward Austen, 
who took the name of Knight, a relative of 
the famous novelist Jane Austen, received 
Godmersham from the childless owner, and 
he was in time succeeded by Jane Austen’s 
nephew, who sold the estate to Mr. Lister Kay, 
and it is now the property of the third Lord 
Masham, who has never resided at Godmersham. 
The property has been to a considerable extent 
broken up in the last year or two, and the 
contents of the mansion are to be sold next 
month by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

Still more in the case of Beaudesert, as it 
happens, do the illustrations in the articles 
which were published in Country Lire of 
November 22nd and November 2oth, 1919, 
give an indication of the richness of the 
contents of the mansion. Take, for in- 
stance, the picture of “‘ The Gallery” or the 
views of “The Tapestry of ‘The Deadly 
Sins’ ”’ and of “ The Yellow Drawing-room,” 
to mention only two or three of many fine 
representations. Messrs. Phillips, Son and 
Neale, in announcing the forthcoming auction, 
mention twelve panels of Early Flemish tapestry 
as coming under the hammer. Jacobean and 
Queen Anne bedsteads, Jacobean wardrobes, 
gate-leg and refectory tables and many another 
item, the very name of which attests its antiquity, 
are found in the outlines which have so far 
been given of what the sale will comprise. 
Messrs. Lofts and Warner are jointly concerned 
in the realisation on behalf of the Marquess of 
Anglesey. ‘“‘ Sympathetic furniture” is the 
expression used by the writer of the two articles, 
in referring to the fitness of some of the contents 
of Beaudesert, and it is just that alienation 
of the “‘ sympathetic ” from its original environ- 
ment which seems a matter for regret in con- 
templating the break-up of collections like 
those which fall to be mentioned to-day. 
‘““ Beaudesert is a remarkably complete and 
extensive example of the tendency of our day 
to re-create the past in all matters of architecture 
and the decorative arts.”” In that re-creation 
can it be doubted that the appropriate furnishing, 
now to be disturbed, plays an essential part ? 

Besides the beautiful furniture at Eastwell 
Park (of which estate an illustrated description 
appeared in Country Lire, Vol. 1, page 378), 
Lord Gerard’s instructions to Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley include directions to dispose 
of the library, which includes many rare 
sixteenth century works. There is, for instance, 
a copy of “ Piers Plowman ”’ printed on vellum 
in the year 1550—another copy is in the British 
Museum—and a wealth of old French and 
English furniture will make up a catalogue of 
great length and surpassing interest. The sale 
at Godmersham is to begin on May 2nd, and 
that at Eastwell] Park, by the same firm, on 
May 23rd. 

Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, is to be offered 
by Messrs. Knight Frank and Rutley, for Mr. 
Robert Mond. The estate, 520 acres, is the 
home of the dairy shorthorn herd which 
includes the celebrated bulls, Foundation Stone 
and Combe Bank Barrington. The Shire 
horse stud is renowned for its stallions, Child- 
wick Champion, Babingley Nulli Secundus 
and Sundridge Nulli Secundus (Junior Cham- 
pion of London). The firm has sold The 
Dentals, Hythe, a residential property recently 
submitted by auction. 


A WORCESTERSHIRE PLEASAUNCE. 


MB: AND LADY NORAH BRADLY-BIRT 
2 are selling Berrow House and 130 acres, 
being an outlying portion of their Birtsmoreton 


Court estate, Worcestershire. Berrow House 
stands on the lower slopes of the Malvern 
Hills, midway between Malvern and Ledbury, 
and it commands magnificent views. Immediate 
possession will be given, if desired, of the house, 
which is at present let to the Marquis de la 
Pasture. Messrs. Pope and Smith will offer 
Berrow House at Ledbury next Tuesday. 
If it is not sold as a whole the first lot will 
include the conveniently sized house and 
15 acres in the centre of the Ledbury Hunt 
and handy for the Croome and other packs, 
with fishing in the Severn and Avon and golf 
at Malvern, all within an easy motor run. 


THE GWYDIR PANELLING. 


"THE announcement in Country LiFe of 

March 12th that Gwydir Castle was for 
sale is followed this week by the issue of illus- 
trated particulars of the property, which was 
fully described in these columns (Vol. 1x, 
page 772, and Vol. xx1lI, page 942). Messrs. 
Ward Price and Co. will offer the historic seat 
with 100 acres, at Chester on May 23rd. Of 
its history there is no need to say more now 
than that it remained in the hands of the 
Wynn family for five centuries. It dates from 
the early sixteenth century, although the Stair 
Tower and other parts are still older. The 
castle is panelled, practically throughout, in 
grand old oak, and it exhibits fine examples 
of old plasterwork. It is the intention to offer 
the property first as it stands, then without 
certain panelling, and one of the rooms selected 
for this process of dismantling, which all will 
hope may be averted, is the oak parlour, over- 
looking the Conway, a room panelled in linen- 
fold with hand-wrought principal and secondary 
beams to the ceiling, with the Wynn arms and 
Tudor roses, early Spanish leather friezes 
and a wonderful carved mantelpiece. The 
dining-room is the other apartment selected 
for treatment piecemeal, in certain eventualities. 
The name of Inigo Jones has been mentioned 
in regard to this room, with its magnificent 
Jacobean chimneypiece and doorway. The sale 
of the antique furniture, about 350 lots, will 
take place on the property on May 24th and 2sth, 
and an illustrated catalogue of the items is ready. 


RESTORATION HOUSE. 


ROM the present-day practical point of 
view a striking fact about Restoration House, 
Rochester, is the low rental value put upon it, 
for to a singularly interesting history is united 
a remarkable degree of beauty and complete 
instalment of modern conveniences and com- 
forts. Rochester is not too far from town to 
make residence there a feasible proposition 
for anyone, and there are, besides, so many 
who must reside for official purposes near the 
Dockyard that rentals of commodious and well 
fitted mansions like Restoration House might 
be expected to rule fairly high. Messrs. Hamp- 
ton and Sons, who opened their new mart 
in St. James’s Square a few days ago, are to 
offer Restoration House next Tuesday in two 
lots, the area of the entire freehold being just 
under a couple of acres. 

The name of the house is puzzling at 
first sight, and suggests something that prepares 
the visitor for unpleasant exhibitions of mis- 
directed zeal in rebuilding, but the “‘ Restora- 
tion ” in question is that event which preceded 
the return of Charles II, and the house received 
its name upon that monarch staying there in 
1660, the house being then seventy-three years 
old. It is a delightful structure full of panelling, 
carved oak pillars, and other features of an- 
tiquity. The entrance hall has a carved oak 
Tudor ceiling and Elizabethan and Jacobean 
staircases branch right and left to spacious rooms 
on the upper floors. Was not Restoration House 
in Charles Dickens’s mind when he wrote 
of Satis House in the eighth and twenty-eighth 
chapters of ‘“ Great Expectations”? ? ‘“‘ Miss 
Havisham . . . an immensely rich and 
grim lady, lived there.”” He alludes to its 
** seared red brick walls, blocked windows, and 
strong green ivy,” which, by the way, seems 
to have run even up to the chimney-tops. 
Dickens meant to deal with Restoration House 
in “‘ Edwin Drood,” and to that end walked over 
from Gad’s Hill on June 6th, 1870, and spent 
a long time examining the house. Unfortunately 
he never lived to write the chapter. The west 
front of the house has fifty-two windows, and 
the late owner opened as many as thirty-two 
of the “‘ blocked ” lights—relics of the window 
tax? Other writers, among them “ A. K.H. B.,” 


have testified that ‘‘ antique peace rests on that 
ivy-grown front, on those quaint windows and 
chimneys,” and the house was the subject of 
an illustrated article in Country Lire (Vol. v, 
page 645). The vendors are the late Mr. S. T. 
Aveling’s trustees. 


LORD CHATHAM’S ROOM. 


"THE room at Pitt House, Hampstead Heath, 

in which Lord Chatham secluded himself 
in 1767, remains practically as it was in that 
day when the property belonged to Lord North. 
Pitt House is for sale, as was announced in 
Country LiFe a fortnight ago, and the descrip- 
tion of the place, in these columns last week, 
can be supplemented by a quotation from 
“Records of the Manor, Parish and Borough 
of Hampstead ” (1890), by F. E. Baines : 

“The original house, the music room 
excepted (a fine chamber with a vaulted ceiling, 
now the drawing room) was built up of small 
rooms, many at unequal levels. On the upper- 
most floor and in a recess about 10 or 12 feet 
by 7, in part screened off by a low arch, was 
placed, it is supposed, a pallet bed. This 
recess opens on a room the front wall of which 
followed, in Lord Chatham’s time, the slope 
of the roof, and formed a kind of attic or 
garret. The old floors were scored by the 
rollers of an invalid chair, carrying, no doubt, 
the gout-tortured and enfeebled body of the 
noble and afflicted tenant. 

“Out of this at right angles leads the 
merest slip of a room, 13 feet by 8, and in the 
door of this room in the upper right hand panel 
was placed the food box. From the outside 
the meals were put into this room by a servant, 
the occupant of the room being hidden from 
view, and when the footsteps of the servant 
had died away, the invalid withdrew the dishes 
from within.” 

The aperture was about 18 inches square. 
The room was in the north-west corner of 
the house on the third floor, and can be dis- 
tinguished from outside by its oriel window, 
from which there is an extensive view. How 
long Lord Chatham actually spent at Wild- 
woods is uncertain, but Lord Mahon has 
quoted letters he wrote thence dated 
August 23rd, 1766, and he probably secluded 
himself for nearly a year. Lord Chatham liked 
Hampstead Heath and revisited the house a 
couple of months before his death, which 
occurred in May, 1778. Pitt House was 
formerly copyhold of the manor of Hampstead. 


BOURNEMOUTH AND SWANAGE 
FREEHOLDS. 


AVING sold over £31,000 worth of 
Swanage property— Purbeck House re- 
mains for private treaty—Messrs. Fox and Sons, 
are about to offer for Sir George A. E. T. G. 
Meyrick, ground rents with early reversions to 
a great part of the centre of Bournemouth. 
The auction, lasting three days, opens on 
May 3rd. 

Some of the many remains of ancient 
British encampments in the southern counties 
are to be found at Bustard Manor, six miles 
from Fordingbridge, an estate of 460 acres; in 
the hands of Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey 
for auction at an early date. 

The putting of a landed estate to the 
hazard of a game of cards is not unique, but 
the cases are not all so well authenticated as 
in that of the manor of Kennerleigh, near 
Crediton, now recalled in connection with 
the sale of the Sandford freehold of Dowrich 
in the same district. The ‘‘ Duris,’ or 
Dowrich, family were powerful in that part of 
Devon at least as early as the days of King 
John. They had a jurisdiction enforceable, 
according to local traditions, by imprisonment, 
and the remains of the massive gatehouse go 
by the name of “the prison,”’ ‘‘ which,”’ says 
Polwhele, ‘‘ has all the appearance of one.” 
In 1609 John Northcote of Crediton won 
Kennerleigh Manor from a Dowrich, who 
rashly staked it in a game of picquet. The 
story is depicted in coloured marbles, including 
the ill-fated ‘‘ hand,” in a table top in the 
drawing-room in the old Devon house, “ as a 
warning against gaming.” 

For the second time in just over a year 
Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker of Winchester 
and Newbury have sold Durban House, 
Romsey, a freehold of about 7 acres, one 
mile” from Romsey. ARBITER. 
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RACING CRIPPLED BY GOVERNMENT 
CANCELLATIONS 


S I write, the future of racing consequent on the prolonga- 
tion of the miners’ strike is a matter of grave concern 
and disquiet. As you read, the horizon may be clear 
again, and there may be a reasonable prospect of the 
very important ‘‘ Guineas’.”” meeting being held at 

Newmarket next week. Oncea meeting is cancelled there is no 
possibility of substitute fixtures being arranged later. Oppor- 
tunities to win races and thereby show something on the credit 
side against the heavy outgoings on account of training and 
maintenance expenses are being lost day after day. That is the 
point of view of owners and trainers; while jockeys and tens of 
thousands who, as professional betting people, forage merchants, 
saddlers and in a variety of other ways, depend for their living 
on racing, are naturally deeply involved. 

This is the third week cut out of the flat racing season, 
following on a big hole made in the autumn season of last year 
through the miners being on strike. It has become the custom 
now for the Board of Trade rather than the Jockey Club to take 
charge of racing in these times of ‘‘ national emergency,” and 
apparently the practice is now established of immediately wiping 
out racing. Is that, I wonder, to be taken as part of a plan of 
reprisals against the many miners who happen to be interested 
in racing? Or is it a claim that complete cessation of racing 
must mean a saving of fuel, vital in amount for the conduct 
of the nation’s affairs ? Political reasons are suspect, and there- 
fore it is a pity, indeed, that, without compunction and with 
apparently no thought for the thousands who must suffer loss, 
the Government authorities concerned should descend on racing 
and absolutely cut it out for the time being. It is surely time the 
Jockey Club laid before the Government points of view, the 
details of which can never have occurred to thé latter. 

Supposing there has been no settlement of the strike by the time 
these notes are in print, I maintain that the Jockey Club should 
make a supreme effort to hold the First Spring Meeting at New- 
market next week. There need be no extra consumption of fuel 
involved or, indeed, any infringement of the spirit and letter of 
the rules and admonitions in respect of the consumption of fuel 
so long as the strike is in operation. Special trains, of 
course, are out of the question, and there need be nothing beyond 
the ordinary reduced service. What does it matter if the 
attendance during the four days of the meeting should be small ? 
A financial loss might be incurred, but as a set-off there would 
be the gain to breeding of knowing the outcome of races for the 
Two Thousand Guineas and One Thousand Guineas. It might 
even be possible to reduce the meeting to two days, embodying 
the classic races and filling each day’s programme with eight 
or even nine races. 

I am full of hope that by the end of this week either the 
strike will be over or the Jockey Club will have gained per- 
mission for racing at Newmarket next week. In that spirit, 
therefore, I turn to the first of the classic races for three year olds. 
In the first place there is no evidence that the front rank horses 
of this age are anything out of the ordinary, and we can only go 
on the two year old form, which does not suggest there is more 
than 7lb. between the presumed best and the worst among the 
first half dozen. The favourite for the Derby, Leighton, 


cannot run, as I have pointed out on a previous occasion, 
for the reason that he was never entered for the race. ‘Thus 
others like Humorist, Alan Breck, Monarch, Granely and Pole- 
march find a formidable opponent out of the way. 

Let me say at once that I shall expect Humorist to win. 
He has done very well from two to three years of age, and he will 
win on the form he showed when tried at Wantage a little while 
ago. When he ran as a two year old I thought there was a 
lot of improvement in him, and apparently he has made it, 
which is really all we want to know. I hear that Monarch 
certainly does not stay, and there is a suspicion attaching to 
Alan Breck, while Polemarch has not revealed that form 
expected of him. Perhaps he has not come to hisbest. Granely may 
not be quite good enough, though that is certainly not his owner's 
idea. Lord Astor will have a chance of exploiting Craig an Eran, 
much boomed in the betting. That is all I know about him as a 
prospective classic winner! Our Prince is no good, but I am 
prepared to see Westward Ho! make a show, as he is said 
to have given much satisfaction lately. Sirrah and The Winter 
King in Frank Hartigan’s stable are improved horses—the latter 
has given public demonstration of the fact—and in Trash or 
Lemonora Alec Taylor should produce one better than Craig 
an Eran, that is, judging them on their first season’s form. 
Syrian Prince has been talked about, but all my ideas and 
information point to Humorist. The One Thousand Guineas, 
I hope, can be dealt with next week. 

The death of General Sir John Cowans, who during the years 
of war was Q.M.G. of the Forces, is a melancholy incident which 
has created deep regret among a great many friends, apart from 
all who had immensely admired his wonderfully successful work 
at the War Office, in the feeding, clothing, movement, equipping 
and general welfare of our immense Armies in all the theatres ot 
war. He was a genius among soldier-administrators, and 
owed much of his success to his sound judgment in getting the 
right men in the right place, in never withholding praise when 
praise had been earned, and in forcing the pace to the maximum 
of the power of the enormous machine he controlled. 

We on Country Lire and, incidentally, our readers were 
under an obligation to him for making it possible to have an 
authentic account published in these pages of the doings of ou 
horses and mules, in health and disease, in training and on active 
service. General Cowans was personally interested in the 
hundreds of thousands of animals on active service, but he 
realised, what others failed to do, that it was essential the public 
should have first-hand accounts, written with knowledge and 
sympathy, of the lives of transport and riding horses and mules 
in the war. Thus he made it possible for such accounts to be 
written through CounTRY Lire, and thereby did much to squash 
ignorant criticism of Remount and veterinary work and horse- 
mastership generally in the war. At the same time his 
personal influence assisted in rousing public sympathy and 
interest in the doings of those vast numbers of horses and 
mules for the purchase, shipment, training and feeding of which 
he was primarily responsible, for the Remount and Veterinary 
Departments were only minor sections of his tremendous 
responsibilities PHILIPPOS. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS MINIATURE RIFLE SHOOTING 


By Max Baker. 


RADLEY. 

O this school belongs the distinction of having won 

the Country Lire Cup for the three years following 

the inauguration of the competition in 1913. Like 

Charterhouse, which has also 

won the cup three times, they 
shoot on an open range. Situated 
beside the lake and shaded by trees, 
it forms a very pleasant retreat on 
warm days, but suffers occasionally 
from the sweep of the wind, as, for 
instance, on the occasion of my visit. 
The firing point is a slightly raised bank 
of earth covered with canvas matting 
and accommodating four shooters, while 
the butts are rather a jumble of iron 
framework. 

The assembled team were evidently 
advanced exponents of the art of 
miniature-range shooting, the com- 
pactness of their groups on the target 
fully confirming the impression created 
by observing their extreme steadiness 
of holding. The rifles had just been 
fitted with new barrel linings, thus in 
part accounting for the remarkable 
quality of result being obtained. One 
may, in fact, conclude that, in spite 


of the handicap of slings being disallowed, the grouping 
capabilities of a really first-class team of boy shooters are well 
ahead of the powers of any rifle with a badly eroded bore, 
not to mention other defects arising from general dilapidation. 





RADLEY’S RANGE IS A RETIRED SPOT. 
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A SAPPER PARTY AT WORK ON THE NEW RANGE. 


Radley has taken great care of: the rifles awarded on the 
occasions of previous victories, and it has, therefore, learnt what 
standard of result to expect. This attitude is in contrast with 
that of a number of other schools which accept with stoicism 
the one-inch groups of rifles which have long qualified for 
the scrap heap. 

The O.T.C. at Radley is 256 strong and comprises practi- 
cally the whole of the medically fit members of the school. Rifle 
practice being limited to daylight hours and reasonably fine 
weather, the range accommodation has been found insufficient, 
so Captain F. P. Stevenson, the commanding officer, has obtained 
the grant of a site in a more convenient situation. Here an 
energetic party of volunteer sappers daily gain exercise and 
recreation in building the necessary mounds. Our illustration 
shows them at work, and I can testify from personal observation 
(and, incidentally, from having shared their labour) that I never 
saw boys tackle a really useful task with such ardour and 
effectiveness. 

The shooting instructor is Sergeant-Major T. J. Alcock, late 
of the Coldstream Guards. He is assisted in his work by Mr. 
C. E. A. Worsley, the captain of shooting, and Mr. F. C. Wright, 
shooting secretary. The last named official is a very useful 
auxiliary in connection with Public School shooting, since the 
work he does on the range and elsewhere enables the sergeant- 
major to concentrate on instruction and other duties of a technical 
nature. The above notes were drafted before the news came to 
hand that Radley had won second place in this year’s CoUNTRY 
LIFE competition, this result confirming my general impression 
as to the high standard of work done by the practising team. 
It also supplies additional evidence in 
favour of outdoor ranges for serious 
competitive efforts. 


HAILEYBURY. 


In this school the 400 members of 
the O.T.C. are trained as if every one of 
them were destined for a military career. 
In the department of rifle shooting 
Major N. R. D. Tennant, the command- 
ing officer, is wholly convinced of the 
soundness of the military ideal, which 
may be summarised as celerity in load- 
ing and alignment. His war experience 
in Syria supplied practical confirmation 
of what was previously but a theory. 
He recognises the importance of sniping, 
but regards it as a specialist branch 
having no proper place in the juvenile 
curriculum. His programme is to apply 
all effort to attaining a high average 


SAFETY RANGE 


standard throughout the corps. Team 
supremacy he regards as_ desirable 


enough in itself, but not to be sought 


at the expense of general work. He 
has a staunch adherent in Sergeant- 


contemporary and 


Major E. Diss, a 
that magnificent 


life-long chum of 


exponent of Army shooting, Walling- 
ford. Seven years an instructor at 


Hythe and eighteen at Haileybury 
represent his service. Sergeant-Major 
Chautler, late of the Rifle Brigade, is 
also a rifle enthusiast. During the 
course of conversation these experts 
surprised me by their assurance, con- 
firmed by my own observations, that 
extraction troubles can be overcome by 
very frequent cleaning of the breech, 
more particularly swabbing the chamber 
with thin oil prior to shooting. Their 
treatment is thus the exact opposite of 
that enforced for fwl-power ammuni- 
tion. Such is the enormous amount 
of wear the dozen or so available 
rifles receive that, in spite of the 
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care taken, their bore surface is a mosaic of erosions and 
fissures. 

On the range there is evidence that the rifles are capable 
of making tin. groups at 25yds., which is the highest standard 
of accomplishment called for by the conditions of scoring, but 
not one which leaves the shooter much margin to cover his own 
errors. Haileybury’s very handsome indoor range was pre- 
sented in 1915 by Colonel C. L. Young, for many years bursar 
of the College. The targets, except the disappearing, are not 
worked by apparatus, but are examined in situ after each series. 
The lighting is good, being further improved by complete white- 
washing of the interior ; but, even so, the targets are insufficiently 
defined on dull days, when artificial light is called into requisition 
The standard of discipline is very high in this school, and its 
effect is well illustrated on the range. Every boy, when ready 
to shoot, stands rifle in hand, at the word of command adopting 
the prone position in orthodox military fashion. 

Recruits may do as many as twelve shoots during the 
season, and the rest not less than six. This is accomplished 
between 12.30 and 1.45 daily, except Saturday, with added time 
for voluntary practice when conditions permit. These oppor- 
tunities by no means satisfy the aspirations of the majority of 
O.T.C. members, but games, gymnastics, swimming, workshop 
and many other items must be fitted in. After March the strain 
on the range is eased somewhat, thus giving an opportunity for 
putting the junior and non-uniformed section of the corps 
through their paces. During the summer term I10 senior 
members undergo a .303 course at the school’s own 2ooyds. 
range, this being their sole introduction to what may be termed 
Bisley conditions. The range is actually on the school grounds, 
and is one of the four or thereabouts in the entire country which 
is constructed according to the design which earns the adjective 
“safety.” The photcg aph showing this 1ange also the very 
successful view of the indoor range were taken by Mr. Ehrke, 
one of the masters. Pulshanger Range, seven and a half miles 
away, has fallen into decay, so that Bisley is the nearest resort 
for full-range practice. The training of the Ashburton team thus 
depends to an unusual extent on miniature practice. 

Haileybury’s very sufficient programme is accordingly 
restricted to giving 400 boys a thorough grounding on the 
miniature range, culminating in 2o0o0yds. practice with full- 
power ammunition. As showing what practice at a miniature 
range can accomplish, here is a target made in my presence by 
one of the boys; with exposures of three seconds’ duration 
and five-second intervals for loading, ten out of twelve shots 
m the fgure, and all done with a rifle not itself capable of 
anything better than a tin. group. As to the team, I cannot 
particularise. Last year’s holders of shooting colours have all 


left and their successors were in process of selection at the time 
of my visit. 





A good shoot on the 


POWER AMMUNITION AT 200 YARDS. figure target. 


‘ > 


PRACTICE AT HAILEYBURY 
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